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WHAT THE 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 

by federal, state, and other agencies, individ- 

ually and in co-operation; the REFORES- 

TATION OF DENUDED LANDS, chiefly 
valuable for timber production or the protection of 
stream-flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES 
by individuals, companies, municipalities, states and the 
federal government; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE 
in the manufacture and consumption of lumber and 
forest products; the advancement of SOUND REME- 
DIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NITY FORESTS. 


ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 
social development of the nation; the PROTECTION 
OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of wild life, 
under sound game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and 
public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and 
perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding 
value; the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA 


and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 
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To the 
Waytarer 


E WHO pass by 

and would raise 

vour hand against 
me, harken ere you 
harm me. I am the heat 
of your hearth on the 
cold winter nights; the 
friendly shade screen- 
ing you from the sum- 
mer sun; and my fruits 
are refreshing draughts 
quenching your thirst 
as you journey on. 





I am the beam that 
holds your house, the 
board of your table, the 
bed on which you lie, 
and the timber that 
builds your boat. I am 
the handle of your hoe, 
the door of your home- 
stead, the wood of vour 
cradle, and the shell of 
your cofhn. 








I am the bread of 
kindness and the flower 
of beauty. Ye who pass 
by, listen to my prayer: 


Harm Me Not! 
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he Backwoods of El Dorado 


By Frank W. SEAGER 


T THE desk of an ancient hostelry in Sacramento The stage arrived at seven, but with only a letter from 
I some time ago stood waiting my turn to reg- Gillis, telling me to meet him at nis end of the line. 
ister. The clerk, a man of fifty, in his shirt “No use my coming down there,” he wrote, “when 
sleeves, his cigar tilted up, his hat tilted down—dragged we got to turn right around and come back.” 
a pen from its shot well and passed it over to me. [| Which was very true. So to his end of the line I 
paused, pen in hand, and looked my host mildly in the journeyed after breakfast. 
eve. He shifted his cigar half an inch, and waited. And that is how I came to meet “Big Frank’’ Gillis, 
“What are your rates?” asked I. who was to pilot me over a lot of timber and pasture 
“Dollar ’n a half a day,” said he. land in El Dorado County. 
“European plan?” “Frank,” said I, “this is to be a junket.” 
“Sure,” replied the man in shirt sleeves, “bed and “A junket,” said he, “whats that?” 
board.” Then I explained to him how a party of easterners 


The register’s leather sides bore the marks of anti- had sent me out to look the country over; to report 
quity. The desk had seen many a hard day. Mine on land, water, mineral, timber. 


host looked as if he had just stepped from behind some “And I propose,” I informed him, “to mix a little with 
bar in “the days of gold.” I glanced at the loungers the humans of this old neck-of-the-woods.” 
in the lobby. The story of Forty-nine seemed written “C’m on,” said Frank, “they’s plenty of ‘em, good ‘n 
in every face. bad. I’m one.” 
I sat down to wait for Frank Gillis, who was sched- “Which one?” I asked. 
uled to arrive on the afternon stage from the hills. “Wait an’ see,” he answered with a dubious grin. 
“She'll be hyar at four forty,” said the clerk—refer- We had some thirty-two thousand acres to “cover.” 
ring, of course, to the stage—“that is, ef suthin’ don’t It was one of the famous old “Spanish Grants’”—an 
happen.” inland empire, running from the eastern edge of the 


“She,” he further informed me, got in anywhere from Sacramento Valley to where winter winds raged about 
tour forty to eight, according to the weather. Sierra’s snow-capped peaks. 
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A buckboard, a couple of cayuses, to whom it mattered 
not whether they were in the traces, or out, coupled 
with Frank’s cheering activities with the “slack” of the 
reins—these were our aids to transportation. 

We moved from west to east, following most often the 
ancient stage routes of the Ben Holidays of another 
generation. 

The lowlands, gently rolling, were either in grain or 
winter pasture. The grain was to be cut for hay, the 
pasture simply nature’s carpet, the “fillaree and burr 
clover” of the cattheman—a carpet that later would mat 
down and “make,” to become the fattening and hard- 
ening fodder for the cattle that were now high up on 


the summer range. 





The Timber was Getting Heavier. 


“Where's your alfalfa?” asked I. 

“Ain't none,” quoth my friend and guide, “an’ ain't 
goin’ to be.” 

In fact, there wasn’t a square foot of it on all that 
thirty-two thousand acres, “though it would pay,” ad- 


mitted the foreman down at the big ranch house, “and 


pay big.” 

In spite of its beauty, the indefinable charm and 
romance of those western hills, there seemed to me, 
an easterner, the one thing lacking—creeks, with real, 
running water in them. 

Along the old creek beds, now nearly or wholly dry, 
we saw straggling oaks, willows, cottonwoods, stunted 


moss-grown trees with pale green leaves. The latter 





looked unreal, phantom-like. I asked Frank Gillis what 
kind of trees they were. 

“A’monds,” replied that worthy, giving the off horse 
a slap with the reins, “Old Man Prescott planted ‘em 
fifty years ago.” 


“Do they sell their almonds? There must be five 


acres there.” 
“Sell “em—no. 
kids gether ‘em mebby, what the caows don’t horn off.” 


Prescott’s a stock man. I rec’n the 

“\VWhat makes your creeks go dry?” 

“See them willers?’ my companion pointed with his 
whipstock—“that’s th’ south fork o° Sawmill Creek. 
I used to ketch fish right under them willers. Y’ 
couldn't ketch a tadpole there now.” 


eae. ~~ 


“But why not—where’s the water gone to?” 
“Some says it’s one thing, some another. I say it’s 
four things—the Big Ditch, the sawmills, the fires, the 
stock on the summer range.” 

“The stock on the summer range,” I repeated, “what’s 
the stock on the summer range got to do with dry creeks?” 

“They drink the water, don’t they—they’s a hundred 
thousand sheep and cattle up in them medders, drinkin’ 
th’ creeks dry every summer.” 

“But it’s the trees and brush that hold the water. 
Stock don’t eat trees and brush.” 

“Don’t they? You jest watch ’em! It’s nibble, nib- 
ble, nibble, all the way up an’ back—young shoots, alder, 
birch, pine, everything that’s green an’ tender. I rec’n 


In Places the Depths were Like Night---Sugar and Yellow Pine 


and Their Fragrance was Intoxiciti 
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it's a good thing they do it, though, ’cause it keeps th’ 


woods clean.” 

“Clean?” 

“Vessir, free fr’m bresh. You'll see the cleanest 
woods up where we're goin’—the cleanest woods this 
side o’ Golden Gate Park.” 

We rode in silence for some time. I was “cogi- 
tatin’.” 

It was truly hot. We would have lingered beneath 
the branches of a sturdy oak, for the heat was fervent, 
but our Fiery Untamed recked not of sun or shade, and 
they hurried us on, out into the glare. 

“They seem to be wanting to get somewhere,” I ob- 


served. 








“Tired?” 

“Tired?—No! Get along with your jack rabbits!” 

3ut by and by I was. My knees were getting 
“wobbly.” The soft needles were getting “skiddy.” 
Frank and the cayuses were about a quarter of a mile 
ahead. I cupped my hands and yelled: 

“S-a-y-y ! 

A faint voice came back. 

“W-h-a-t ?” 


“W-a-i-t a m-i-n-u-t-e!” 


He waited. I caught up and climbed in. He clucked 


to the broncs 
“Giddap!”’ 


The air was still. We were upon a great upland 











“They’re headin’ for home,” said wise Frank Gillis, 
“where they know they’s barley hay.” 

Next day we were climbing—far beyond the ken of 
human strife. We were under the yellow and the 
sugar pine. Miles and miles we rode amid silent for- 
ests. Frank was right; the “woods were clean.” I felt 
the urge for exercise, the urge to expand my lungs and 
breathe the piney air. Nature called, man obeyed. I 
got out and walked. The soft pine needles felt good 
beneath my feet, though I will say they were a trifle 
slippery. Every now and then Frank would pull up 
the cayuses. 

“Tired ?” 

“Nope.” 
Then on again. Then once more: 





nd Cedar---Miles, Miles, Miles of Monster Trees, Some by Actual Measure Thirteen Feet Through, 
tuly a Heritage in These Back Woods. 


plain, furrowed by babbling brooks that cut deep, and 
ran, clear and cold, a quarter mile to a mile apart. 
Between these brooks the flats were rounded—a soft, 
richly colored landscape the like of which I had never 
seen before. 

The pines here were large—six, seven and eight feet 
through, rising straight as arrows to a hundred to one 
hundred fifty feet, their reddish-brown trunks clean 
and bare of limb sometimes as high as thirty feet. I 
stood in awe before one whose girth was thirty-nine. 
What tempests had raged around this monarch of the 
woods—what fierce battles—what empires had arisen 


and crumbled to dust! 
“Frank,” I exclaimed, “this tree was old when Caesar 
was a baby!” 
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He had just untied the horses and mounted to the 
buckboard. 
“We'd 


mile to the chuck house yet.” 


better mosey along,” said he, “it’s fifteen 


The “chuck house,” which we reached before dark, 
was a solid log structure with a stone chimney run- 
ning up the outside of it. Within were a kitchen and 
two rooms with box beds but no bedding. 

We had a bully supper, after which, we built a roar- 
ing fire, and lit our pipes. Frank had brought along 
He claimed he could play anything from a 


When 


him keep thirty couples hopping to the music of a wheezy 


a guitar. 


jewsharp to a grand piano. afterwards I saw 


reed organ I believed it. 





so = ele aca 





He related how one of the timber kings had a stand 
He 


waiting for somebody to “build a railroad to it.” 


was ' 
How 


this man once registered at a leading hotel in San Fran- 


of some thirty thousand acres east of us. 


cisco, got a gas plate, frying pan and coffee pot, and 
cooked in his own room! In California alone he owned 
four million dollars worth of timber land, figuring the 


cheap price of next to nothing he had paid for it. 





“And supposing,” said I, “that some little fellow hap- 
pens to have a timber claim—a quarter section—in these 
same woods—what of him? 

But | 
horses whinnied. 
the Wild West stories say, and a jingle of spurs. Just 


was to be answered in another fashion. Our 


There was a clattering of hoofs, as 





Seal - 


Qe Roe 


Here the Heavy Timber Thinned Out and Streams were Frequent and Ice Cold. Ahead We Heard Sound | 
I Wanted to Paint the Scene---and Yet Who Could Imprison in a Painting the Sen’ of the | 


“Before you begin,” said I, “tell me about this tim- 


ber land. How much is there in this stand we’re on 
now 2” 
ten thousand acres 0’ 


“They’s virgin timber, sugar 
ley’ g , sug 


and yellow pine, fir, cedar, and I don’t know how much 
post and maul oak in the gulches below. Besides this, 
they’s a couple thousand acres o’ tamarack up around 
the medders.”’ 

He said that the adjacent timber in this region would 
total a hundred thousand acres. 

“Is there any reforestation—any planting of young 
trees?” 

“Don’t know of any. They’s plenty fires.” 
“Frank, who owns all this timber?” 
for 


“The big fellers, mostly. They hev owned it, 


years and years.” 





there knock at the door. 
bawled Frank Gillis, ‘““Hello, Amos! 
th’ 


Mister Jenkins, this is Mister 


that 
“Come on 


at moment came a 
in,” 
Bring your spurs up t’ fire. Amos, shake hands 
with Mister Jenkins. 
Amos Bradley.” 

Mister Amos Bradley, tall, black, hairy, shook hands 
and sat down. 

“Ust t’ know a man name Jenkins in Western New- 
brasky. Y’ 


I assured the visitor I had never been in Nebraska. 


ain't fr’m Western Newbrasky, be ye?” 


“Down yender,” said he, jerking a thumb over his 


shoulder, “I got a quarter section o’ sugar pine—as 


putty stand o’ timber as lays out o’ doors.” 





He'd sell it, he confided to me, “putty cheap—fer 





cash.” 





“How cheap, Amos?” asked Frank. 












“Waal,” answered the tall man reflectively, “I'd call 
‘er cheap at five thousand.” 
how much ‘Il take ‘er 
bantered. At last Mr. 


Bradley said he’d part with it—he needed the money— 


“For cash, Amos spot cash?” 


They haggled and Amos 
for five hundred. 

A hundred and sixty acres of virgin sugar pine for 
five hundred dollars! I was ashamed to listen. At 
length the tall man got upon his long legs, gave a 
hitch to his trousers, and put his hand on the door. 
said, and in an- 


“Good night t’ ye, gentlemen,” he 


other moment he was clattering away into the black 
night. 


“Who is he?” asked I. 
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dashboard into our mouths and faces. I had an ex- 
cellent opportunity to test the soil as I went along. It 


was the best, as Mark Twain put it, that I ever tasted. 


“Tt’s the barley hay,” explained Frank, “they’re livin’ 
high.” 
The timber was getting heavier. In places the depths 


We passed one veteran tree that I 
fifteen feet through, but .our tape line 
thirteen. 


were like night 
guessed to be 
showed it Miles, miles, miles of mon- 
ster trees seemed like a sin that one man should own 
them all! I asked Frank Gillis what he thought of it. 
“The Old 


over the world 


\lan,” said he, “has land and mines all 
It’s a hobby of his’n. He comes up 


once a year, drives over the whole shebang, looks after 





Feed Sun 


e Scat of the Flowers, the Music and Rush of Foaming Water---Water Fresh from Snow! 








‘rank laughed, and took up his guitar again. 

Frank laughed 1 took up his guit ga 
“That’s Windy 

about sixteen bucks. 


Brad. His timber claim cost him 
Homesteaded it, you know.” 





“How much can he get for it—as timber claims go 
up here?” 

“He'll get,” figured Frank Gillis, “jest what the big 
fellers are a mind to allow him. If 
acre for his claim he’s lucky.” 


3rad gets two an 


The man was poor. 
out of the woods. 


He wanted to get his family 
He “needed the money.” My ques- 
tion about “the little fellow’ had been answered. 

The morning air was crisp when we went bounding 
on our way toward the meadow country. I say “bound- 
ing,” because that was our style of locomotion every 
morning. The switch-tails that pulled our vehicle al- 


ways began by prancing, shying, kicking mud over the 


d Like a Waterfall---the Rapids of the South Fork! It was a Sight Worth a Journey to See---How 


his tenants, cusses the foreman, an’ goes home again.” 

“How fine it would be for him,” cried I, glowing at 
the thought of it, “to divide this great inland empire 
into small farms, put good people on them, aid, and 
advise, and start them on the road to prosperity and 
happiness.” 

“T wouldn't suggest it to him if I were you,” said 
Frank Gillis. 

“Why not?” 

‘Because I b'lieve he’d shoot you. In fact, I know 
he would!” 

We had reached the firs and cedars. Their fragrance 
was intoxicating. The Valley Oaks had left us at about 
the 4000 foot I watched a woodpecker ham- 
mering an acorn into an old, half-dead pine. 


level. 
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“What’s the idea, Frank?” It was my one hundred 
and fifty-fourth question. 

“That old tree,’ said my instructor in woodcraft, “is 
that bird’s storehouse. First, he makes the hole. Then 
he plugs it with an acorn, and, mind you, he knows 
acorns ! 
for Old Man Woodpecker, he remembers this tree, and 


In the spring, when it’s pretty hard sleddin’ 


swept through, leaving a trail of black skeletons. | 
could see no evidence of reforestation. 

“Come on,” called Frank, who had by now pegged 
out the cayuses, “le’s hit th’ grit. When we get back 
we'll fish.” 

The “grit” proved to be bog, and it kept me sweating 
to jump from one teetery hummock to another when 





Here, in July, to the ““Medders” Came the Herds, Glad After Their Long 
Browsing Through the Woods to Thrust Their Muzzles Deep Into the Lush 
Grass on This, the Top o’ the World. 


Then out comes a 
That tree is 


he knocks at the door of an acorn. 
fine, fat grub to see what’s the matter. 
his safe deposit box, and he’s the only one that’s got a 
key to it.” 

About noon the heavy timber thinned out some, and 
we commenced to get among the tamarack. It was a 
sure sign we were nearing the mountain meadows. 
Streams were frequent, and ice-cold.. Ahead we heard 
a sound like a waterfall. 

“What's that?” asked I, making question one fifty-five. 

“That—Whoa, ye little rats!”"—we were fording a 
creek—“that’s th’ South Fork.” 

“The South Fork falls?” 

“No—IVhoa, I tell ye! 
jest rapids.” 





they ain’t no falls there, only 





Frank had a wonderful gift for talking to me and 
the cayuses at one and the same time. 

“How are we going to get across the South Fork?” 

“We ain't a goin’ to! We'll hitch, an’ hoof it. Th’ 
medders is pretty close now. We're only half an hour 
from snow.” 

At the rapids we unharnessed the horses—or rather, 
Frank did, and with halters on them let them have a 
good “roll.” The grass was already knee high. The 
“medders” consisted of miles upon miles of oozy levels, 
full of tiny springs and rivulets, gay with wild flowers, 

Further on we could glimpse the 
Some time or other a great fire had 


bees, and butterflies. 
edge of the snow. 


we came to springy ground. At last we were at the 
snow, and we stood looking across seemingly endless 
snow fields, beyond which white peaks rose dazzling 
above the clouds. It was a sight worth all our journey 
to see. Here, some time in July would come bellowing 
the herds, glad, after their long browsing through the 
woods, to thrust their muzzles deep into the tender grass. 
Then this top o’ the world, now so quiet and dreamily 
beautiful, would become a roaring “cow camp,” and on 
the shores of the big lake a few miles further on the 
tents of the hill folks would begin to rise, and children 
would play, and women would cook and mend and gos- 
sip, and men would “tend the cows.” 

We were back by the roaring river again. I got out 
my steel-jointed rod. Frank cut a willow twig, tied a 
short fishline to it, and before my Royal Coachman had 
touched the water he had six trout flopping among 
the ferns. 

“\Vhat are you using?” I shouted. 
“Sammon flies,” he yelled, “ketch ‘em under the 
rocks !” 

He had just snaked another fish from the riffle, and 
was feeling under a flat stone. Presently he held up 
a yellow, wriggling worm-like object, impaled it on his 
hook, and went on fishing again. 

Then I sailed in. Frank made a fire, got out the 
bacon and the frying pan, and soon we had a feast 
Fish Commission. I put question number 

(Continued on page 418) 
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Pees 


By Mrs. FrANK LEE 


‘6 OU promised to 
marry the man 


who first gets back 


with the powder! Oh, I 
thought you loved my 
brother Will!” gasped Het- 
ty Hollister. 

Denise Kilbourn’s clear 
voice laughed above the hum of her b:g spinning wheel. 
“IT love them both; I do indeed, and I can’t choose. You 
should see Gordon.” 

“But you said ‘whoever.’ That would mean anybody.” 

“Only three teams went from Worthington, Hetty. 
We can't haul big supplies till the roads dry out, but we 
wanted extra powder for the Fourth, and Will and Gor- 
don have the two best ox-teams in the county. Gordon 
came with us from Connecticut ten years ago; father 
says he’s bound to be a big man in our new state. I 
never thought of marrying any one but Gordon until 
your brother came.” 

Hetty’s eyes, homesick with longing, wandered over 
the stump-strewn clearing, dotted with log cabins, patches 
of corn, weeds and mud-puddles. Denise’s home was the 
one frame house and stood near the center of the set- 
tlement. Surrounding all was the vast dark forest that 
seemed to close in about them after the sun went down. 

Only ten days before the big white wagon had brought 

her here to the new settlement of Worthington only to 
find her brother Will gone on this strange 
quest. What would Aunt Lydia “back East” 
have thought of a girl, who boldly said she 
loved two men, and left her choice to accident. 
So beautiful, so like a proud, imperious queen 
and yet so generous and kind! No wonder 
Will’s few letters had been full of Denise, 
Denise, always Denise—poor Will! 

She said slowly, “But to risk the happiness 
of three people on such a trifling thing. How they must 
hate each other, those two men.” 

“Will and Gordon? Why they are splendid friends 
and have been from the first. Too big for hate, too 
fond of me—and willing to trust to my decision. A 
trifling thing, you say,” the handsome head lifted itself 


This unique Fourth of July story, although 
not recorded in the histories of Ohio, was 
related to the author by a daughter of one 
of the pioneers who took part in the cele- 
bration that day, over a hundred years ago. 


proudly. “The fitting cele- 
bration of Ohio's first 
Fourth of July as a state, 
a trifling thing? We may 
be her capital some day. 
And we've sent word far 
and wide to have people 
come here on the Fourth 
and see how Worthington will honor the new state.” 

A boy stood in the open door crying “They’ve come 
back!” and fled. 

“Come back—who? The ox-teams? Why, they’re not 
half-way to Chilicothe* yet.” Denise flung down her 
distaff and ran from the room, with Hetty following. 

A yoke of oxen, drawing a “mud-boat,”’ or wagon-box 
on runners had just emerged from the forest, but al- 
ready a group of people were gathered about it. Cap- 
tain Kilbourn turned to meet the girls, but Denise went 
by him like the wind. 

“Mud,” said the captain tersely. “Told ’em they could 
not get through. By the Lord Harry! hark to thet girl 
of mine.” 

Denise’s voice rose strident with reproach. She was 
most royally angry and faced a man, who, even in his 
mud-encrusted homespun, was the kingliest Hetty had 
ever seen. 

“Never went half way—not even half-way! Turned 
back like cravens, scared of a little mud!” 

“The oxen were sinking to their knees at 
every step, Denise,’ answered a deep, con- 
trolled voice. “We kept on half a day after 
the others had given up.” 

A second ox-team drew up behind the first; 
its driver, a well-built youth in his early twen- 
ties, seemed a mere stripling by the side of the 
speaker. At sight of him Hetty uttered a little 
cry, lost in the storm of Denise’s anger. 

“You and Will Hollister—after what you both had 
pledged and I had promised—oh, I should think a man 
with any blood in his veins at all would have kept on 
till he smothered.” 

“Do you think it was easy for us to turn back in the 
face of that memory, Denise?” Blazing eyes met keen, 








*In 1803 Chilicothe was the base of supplies for the central part of 
the state. 
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steady ones. The keen gaze swept past Denise and 
rested on Hetty’s face. She put her hands out as if 
to ward it off. Denise turned her wrath upon the 
younger man. 

“You, too, Will Hollister—you, who swore you would 
be back first with the powder, if you had to crawl. 
What is your oath worth to me—to the honor of the 
settlement? Did we not all three pledge each other 
that children’s children should tell the story of this 
Ohio’s Fourth? Stopped by mud—by mud!” Her 
scorn was terrible. “Oh, your very hearts were mud.” 

“That'll do, Denise,” Captain Kilbourn laid his hand 
upon her arm. “Only a fool tries to keep an impossible 
promise. You've said enough—go home.” 

He seldom crossed the will of his idolized child; when 
he did she obeyed him as she did now though with blaz- 
ing eyes and burning cheeks. Gordon muttered under 
his breath to his stricken friend. 

“Don't heed her, Will. She’s worth no man’s loving.” 

Still Hollister stood with down-dropped head and flam- 
ing face; the statue of shame. Someone took his hand 
between two small palms; a voice he had loved all his 
life whispered, “Brother!” 

“Hetty!” He hid the sob that shook him in her fair 
hair. 

Gordon Griswold, his own eyes moist, watched them 
cross the clearing toward the cabin where Will lived. 
It already held Squire and Mrs. Davis and five small 
Davises with whom Will had traveled from the East 
two years before. The death of Aunt Lydia, the only 
mother they knew, left Hetty free to follow her brother, 
and the good Davises would willingly have squeezed up 
even closer to take her in, had not Denise insisted on 
being hostess. 

But Will had built a log “lean-to” against the Davis 
cabin, and there, during the day, Hetty cooked his meals 
and her own. His land, as yet uncleared, lay just be- 
yond the settlement; with the aid of a veteran woods- 
man, he began clearing a spot for his own cabin. On 
his way to give additional help, Gordon saw Hetty be- 
fore him, carrying Will’s lunch. She had paused to 
laugh at the chatter of a crow family about their big, 
flat nest in a tree-top, and when Gordon spoke, the 
laugh changed to a flash of fear. 

“You always seem frightened when I speak to you,” 
he taxed her. “Why?” 

She walked beside him silently, her head bent “like 
Gordon thought. He repeated his 
“You dislike everything out here, 


a wild columbine,” 
accusation, adding, 
don’t you? You’re homesick for the East.” 

She answered, still with her head bowed, “It is so 
big, and harsh—and cruel. You yourself are like it. 
The day Denise scolded you and Will—why, your eyes 
were like knives.” 

“Upon my word!” said Gordon, flushing. “And what 
Your brother was a merry, happy-hearted boy. 
she’s not 


of her? 
Now he is a sad and 
worth it.” 


silent man. And 


Hetty turned on him. “But she is—that’s just the 
If she wasn’t he could forget her; now he 

She didn’t hurt you; nobody, man or woman, 
She did not know— 
Denise 


trouble. 
never will. 
could hurt you as she hurt Will. 
how could she? He isn’t like you men here. 
is spoiled and high-tempered, but wonderful in spite of 
that; loyal, generous—Oh, look! that tree is falling! 
Will, Will—come away !” 

“Don't be frightened; they know when to leave,” said 
“Pete MclIlvray is the best woodsman 

See how prettily he’ll lay the big 


Gordon, smiling. 
in three counties. 
beech just where he wants it—in the cleared space.” 

The great tree sank down as if guided by invisible 
hands. While her brother and his helper ate their 
lunch, Hetty slowly made halt the circuit of the out- 
flung branches and came hurrying back. 

“What is it, Hetty? See her eyes shine,” 
laughed. 

“T wonder 
She drew Will aside and as she talked, the other saw 
He waved his 


Gordon 





oh, I do wonder if it would be possible.” 


the old boyish glow flash into his face. 
cap. 
“Listen, Gordon—listen Pete!’ 
turn to wave his cap, while McIlvray nodded cautiously. 
“*Twill no be so much of a trick. But we mun ex- 
Over here a bit, where the rest are na 


Now it was Gordon’s 


payriment. 
like to see nor hear.” 

Enthusiasm regarding the Fourth of July celebration, 
that had been so sadly dimmed by the fiasco of the 
powder expedition, suddenly blazed up again, though 
no one seemed to know just why or how it was re- 
kindled. There would be no powder; the small stock 
in the settlement must be kept for protection, or to se- 
cure forest food. Yet, even Denise, sulking royally in 
her home like Achilles in his tent, bent her proud head 
eagerly over certain marvels in Hetty’s New England 
chest. 

The day dawned, with Nature at her best. 
came from far and near, on horseback, muleback, ox- 


Visitors 
back; in mud-boats and on foot. Squire Davis made 
a conch-shell sound like a trumpet; he made the forest 
ring with echoes of the Declaration of Independence. 
There were musicians—three fiddlers, two fifers, a man 
with a jews’ harp, a drummer, who had carried his drum 
in the Revolution. The morning passed with speeches 
and music; the dinner-—who shall describe it? 
There was a stir about the Kilbourn house. Denise 
came forth as Queen of the Revels, wearing a gilt crown 
on her glossy hair, Aunt Lydia Hollister’s India shawl 
as robe, and Aunt Lydia’s gold beads about her neck. 
She sat upon a log throne garlanded with green boughs; 
wrestlers, jumpers, quoit-throwers were inspired to do 
their best. If she missed one of her most devoted ad- 
mirers from the sports in which he excelled, she gave 
no sign; when Gordon knelt before her, she looked over 
his head. It was not her face he 
sought after laying his opponent cleverly on his back. 
Figures were seen moving about the edge of the for- 
est. At a word from Squire Davis, the musicians hur- 


He only smiled. 
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ried in that direction. The conch-shell trumpet blared, 
the drum rolled, and from the woods appeared a strange 
procession. It was headed by Will Hollister, wearing 
his father’s faded Revolutionary uniform, carrying an 
ax instead of a sword. Behind him marched thirty- 
three men dressed as Indians, each with.an ax against 
his brawny shoulder. 
Across the clearing they marched, followed by the 
crowd, buzzing like bees with astonishment and curiosity, 
and on to the far side 
of Will Hollister’s land. 
Here they came 


outmost leaves. One more blow—he stepped aside. 
There was a splintering, rending sound; the giant bowed 
slowly toward the south, striking the second tree, that, 
in its turn, swayed to the third. So on along the line, 
till the long row of forest kings came thundering down, 
jarring the earth to its 
very center. 

An instant of awed 
silence; then cheer 
on cheer. Hetty 


ran to her brother; 


even as she did so, ~~ \ 
the cheering sud- \ 





“HEADED BY WILL HOLLISTER, WEARING HIS FATHER’S FADED REVOLUTIONARY UNIFORM, AND CARRY= 
ING AN AX INSTEAD OF A SWORD” 


upon a clearing like a broad avenue, down the center 
of which ran a line of giant trees. Two at a tree the 
Indians placed themselves. Hollister and Mclivray 
taking the northernmost of the line. And now a sud- 
den roar of comprehension rose from the spectators. 
For the trees numbered seventeen, and all were deeply 
girdled. 

The musicians played like mad; the axes rose and 
flashed and fell. At a sign from Mcllvray, the conch- 
shell blared again; the choppers, except Hollister, joining 
the spectators. Then Will’s voice rang out. 

“We had no powder to salute our state. But Ohio’s 
trees salute Ohio, seventeenth state of the Union.” 

Again and again he swung his glittering ax. Hetty 
wrung her hands; the boughs were trembling to their 


denly ceased. Out from the crowd swept Denise Kil- 
bourn, so gloriously beautiful that children, who saw 
her and lived to be old, told of their gasping silence. 

“Who thought of this splendid thing?’ she cried. 
“You, Gordon—you ?” 

Gordon, his face alight with admiration—and nothing 
more—shook his head and waved his hand toward the 
Hollisters. 

Denise turned and took a step toward them, holding 
out her hands. “You, Will? Oh, it was better than all 
the powder in Chilicothe.” 

Of all those faces Will’s alone showed neither admira- 
tion nor surprise. He bowed low as a courtier might 
have done, and lifted Hetty to the stump beside him. 

“If your majesty has a reward to give,” he said, “it 
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is due here. The plan was hers; we only carried it out. 
Play up there, boys. 


And swinging his ax up; 


Shoulder arms!” 
he led the procession back 
to the village clearing. 

As once he had stood, so Denise stood now—like one 
But at the touch of Hetty’s hand, she flung up 
“Oh, he’ll soon get over that,” she 


stunned. 
her handsome head. 
said with a shrug and followed the marchers. 

Hetty, drying her eyes, started at the sound of Gor- 
don’s voice beside her. “She’s mistaken, I’m afraid. 
Worst of all I fear she has made it impossible for him 
ever to care for any one else.” 

“And you?” said Hetty, impulsively. 
“T didn’t mean—I had no right—I beg your 


Scarlet flooded 


her face. 


pardon.” She would have hurried away, but Gordon 
held her back. 

“You have every right, Hetty. I gave Denise a boy's 
adoration. The day she broke Will’s heart I saw you, 
and knew the true keeper of my own. You don't like 
Ohio very well—nor me. Will you let me try to teach 
you to love us both?” 

Long Hetty’s eyes dwelt on the forest, and the long 
row of its fallen kings. “I do fear it,’’ she said, shiv- 
ering, “and oh, it was lonely here with Will so sadly 
How small we looked today by the side of 
3ut there they lie—poor trees! 


changed. 
those towering trees. 
And—yes; I begin to love Ohio, Gordon. I, too, sa- 


lute-—our—state.”’ 


The Charter Oak 


By Austin F. Hawes 


IKE that of many other famous characters the early 
life of the Charter Oak is shrouded in mystery. 
All that we can say is that sometime before the 
discovery of America by Columbus, and possibly as far 
back as the Crusades, a white oak acorn sprouted on 
the bank of the Little River near where it flows into 
the Connecticut. We know something of the contests 
among Europeans which went on during its early life, but 
of its own struggles we know little. From its sturdy char- 
acter in its maturity we may 
infer that it early established 
a deep root system, thus for- 
tifying itself against the tem- 
pests and at the same time es- 
tablishing a valuable connection 
with underground water sup- 
plies. In its vigor of youth, it 
was able to dominate and fi- 
nally kill all nearby trees and 
thus gained for its crown an 
uncontested monopoly of the 
sunshine and carbon supply in 
its neighborhood. With such 
industry did it pump the min- 
eral solutions from the soil in- 
to its leaves and combine them 
there with the carbon from the 
air that it made of itself a 
great tree, well known among 
local Indians. Like the great state which was to grow up 
around it, the Charter Oak was even then a tree of 
“steady habits” for the Indians knew that it was time to 
plant their corn when the leaves of the big oak were as 
large as a mouse’s ears. It is said that it was their 
veneration for the great tree which saved it when the 
white settlers cleared away the forest in 1636. 
It may be encouraging to some of our older readers to 
know that the great event which was to make the Char- 





THE CHARTER OAK 
Copied from the painting of the famous old 
tree which hangs in the State Library at 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


ter Oak famous for all time did not occur until it 
was well past middle life and had begun to decline. 
Sometime probably before the coming of the white man, 
a small cavity had started in its trunk. The year 1687 
was a stormy one for the English settlers who had 
founded the Connecticut colony. For the past five 
years they had prospered under a charter graciously 
granted by the affable Charles II., but now his tyrannical 
brother James II. wasonthe throne. His representative, Sir 
Edmund Andros, came to 
Hartford and demanded _ back 
the charter. The leading citi- 
zens met Sir Edmund and tried 
to make him relent of his pur- 
pose, but he was not that kind 
of man. Suddenly the candles 
went out and before they 
could be relighted, the charter, 
which had been spread on a 
table, had disappeared. Wads- 
worth, who is supposed to have 
seized the charter, had noticed 
the small opening in the great 
oak near his home, and here 
the charter was accordingly 
hidden until more secure times. 

Years passed and the rain 
and snow beat into the _lit- 
tle cavity which had formerly 
lodged a king’s charter. Gradually the wood tissues de- 
cayed until the whole heart of the great tree was eaten 
away. It is recorded that a few years before its death 
this opening was able to enclose a fire company of 28 
men. Finally, in a gale in the early morning of August 
21, 1856, the old veteran blew over and was duly mourned 
by a great city. A short time before its portrait had been 
painted and this is now in the State Library at Hart- 


ford. The accompanying cut is made from it. 
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ow Long 2 
oes Nature 


Take to Make 


Lumber? 


By THEoporE M. KNAPPEN 
OW long does it take to produce the 
wood from which pine lumber is being 
made today in the Southern States—the 
lumber most widely used in the United States? is the 
question the State of Louisiana is seeking to answer. 
Most lumbermen think southern pine trees—longleaf 
and shortleaf of original growth—are from 200 to 
350 years old. Nobody knows what the average really 
only the ages of some trees, desultorily exam- 





is; 
ined from time to time. V. H. Sonderegger, former 
State Forester of Louisiana, says that it is certain that 
many lumber-size trees are so old that they aren’t 
worth their keep and ought to be cut at once. Some of 
these venerable trees don’t put on a sixtieth of an inch 
of growth in a year. On the other hand, he finds that 
many large trees are growing so fast that it is good 
business to let them “put on fat” for years to come. 
In beginning this study Mr. Sonderegger wanted to 
know why some forests are growing rapidly, and others 
slowly at the same age; and why it is that one tree will 





THE eat -s SOUTHERN PINES ON THE WAY TO ITS oo SERVICE. 
T TOOK EIGHT FLAT CARS TO CARRY IT AWA 
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THE GREAT TREE FALLS 


be 24 inches through at thirty years, and another of the 
same species only six inches at that age. 

Loggers all over the South are now counting for the 
Louisiana forester the growth rings of the trees they 
are cutting for lumber. Before long he may have the 
ages and sizes of 5,000 trees in his records. Already 
reports have come in from 399 virgin and 573 second 
growth trees. The youngest 16-inch virgin-growth tree 
reported was 35 years old‘and the oldest 200; average 
16-inch age, 77 vears. A hoary longleaf pine fifty 
inches in thickness was found to be 358 years old. The 
average 20-inch virgin tree was born while Thomas 


~ 
‘ 


Jefferson was serving his first term as president of the 
United States. The run of the first reports indicate 
that the average old-growth southern pine log, 20 to 
24 inches in diameter, comes from trees that sprouted 
in 1745—about the time that Lawrence Washington 
was building Mount Vernon of 
the pine lumber that has stood 
all these years without appre- 
ciable deterioration. 

What is believed to be the 
largest and possibly the oldest 
virgin shortleaf yellow pine (lo- 
cally called rosemary) in the 
world was recently felled near 
Estes, Mississippi. The growth 
rings were indistinguishable in 
the dense center of the tree, but 
it was possible to count 227 
rings outside the center. The 
tree was probably between 250 
and 300 years old. It required 
eight cars to transport the body 
of the tree—120 feet long— 
to the sawmill after being cut 
into logs. There it was con- 
verted into 13,120 feet of lum- 


(Continued on page 400) 














An Ancient Forest Trai 


By Harvey B. BAsHore 
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THIS SKELETON MAP OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA SHOWS THE ROUTE OF THE OLD INDIAN TRAIL 
FROM PHILADELPHIA, THROUGH HARRISBURG TO ORBISONIA, WHERE IT BRANCHES TO KITTANNING 
AND PITTSBURGH 


Photographs by James McCormick, Jr. 


S WE travel today in our automobiles over the mod- 
ern and improved highways of the country, we 
are too apt to forget that not so long ago most 

of these highways were only forest trails, rough and 
rugged and almost impassable. One of these it has 
been our good fortune to explore lately 

for a part, the record of which . 

was on the verge of being lost 
—the great Kittanning Trail 
across Pennsylvania, which 
200 years ago and possi- 
bly 2000 years before, 
was the main highway 
from the seaboard to 
the Ohio—the princi- 
pal gateway to the then 
unknown and boundless 
West. When a boat was 
available, the original trail 
from tide-water went up the 
Schuylkill, and a small creek to 
the vicinity of Lebanon: then a 
portage over the watershed, down 
a small creek to the Swatara and 
thence to the Susquehanna at 
Middletown. Later a pack horse 








THE TRAIL CROSSES THE SUSQUEHANNA AT 
HARRISBURG, THE BEAUTIFUL LITTLE CAPI- 
TAL CITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, AND THIS RE- 
PRODUCTION OF AN OLD PRINT SHOWS THE 
SPOT AS IT WAS KNOWN IN THE OLD DAYS, 
AS THE “JOHN HARRIS’ PLANTATION” 
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trail followed this route, more or less exactly, somewhat 
on the line of the present Reading Pike—otherwise 
known as the William Penn Highway. There were also 
overland trails by way of Lancaster, and one through 
Ephrata. From the crossing of the Susquehanna at Har- 
risburg there stretched far away to 

the east and to the west, the 

level- topped ridge of the 
North Mountain, the be- 
Alle- 
gheny system through 
which wound this for- 
est path for 200 miles. 
That it was anything 
but a smooth path 
goes without saying to 
anyone who knows the 
Pennsylvania mountains. 
Forbes, the British gen- 
eral, who in 1758 made a 
passable road over the lower 
branch of this trail, has left a 
brief description of this part of 
the country, in his official report 
to Pitt, then Prime Minister of 
England. 


ginning of the 


“It is an immense un- 
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IT 
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inhabited wild- 


erness, OVeCT- 
grown every- 
where with 
trees and 
brushwood, so 
that nowhere 
can one see 
twenty yards.” 

From the 
river the path 
led down the 
Cumberland 
Valley—at that 
time mostly a 
small prairie— 
and over the 
first ridge at 
Sterrits Gap, 
the Eastern 
Gateway of the 
Endless Moun- 
tains. From 
here it went 
westward, up hill and down, through dark valleys, pierc- 
ing hidden gaps and fording streams at the most suit- 
able places. That a dense, almost impenetrable forest 
covered the whole land, all frontier records testify. One 
gap, dark and dreary and cheerless, probably because of 
a thick evergreen growth—as suggested by a friend of 
the writer—was called the “Shadow of Death,” and so 
it must have seemed to many a prisoner. In one of 
the little valleys in the midst of the vast mountain sys- 
tem, at a place known as Black Log, the trail divided, 
one branch going southwestward over what later became 
the Forbes Road and is now the Lincoln Highway; the 





A PICTURESQUE SPOT ALONG THE OLD TRAIL—THE FORD AT GIBSON’S ROCK 











DOWN THE LONG SWEEP OF BINGHAM’S GAP WINDS THE TRAIL, USED BY 
INDIANS PROBABLY FOR AGES. 
SETTLERS, NOW IT IS A BACK ROAD KNOWN ONLY TO LOCAL PEOPLE 


LATER A BUSY THOROUGHFARE OF THE EARLY 


other continued north along the valley of the Juniata and 
crossed the main range at Kittanning Point; from there 
it kept on westward to the Indian village of Kittanning, 
forty miles above Pittsburgh. 

Over this ancient path went all the great traders and 
frontiersmen who had to do with the opening up of 
Pennsylvania and the Ohio country—Jessup, Letort, Ba- 
zalion and the Chartiers, most famous of all, Weiser, 
Montour and Crogan, government agents, interpreters, 
traders. And over it from Carlisle went Armstrong 
when first the Ohio Indians felt the hand of power, 
and Kittanning went up in smoke. All the famous In- 
dians in our 
early history— 
the Half-King 
— friend of 
Washington — 
Logan, author 
of the Swan 
Song of the 
Indian race, 
Allumopies and 
a host of less- 
er ones. 

Over ‘t too 
went the hope- 
less prisoner to 
his doom at 
Kittanning; 
probably more 
captives were 
taken over this 
path than any 
other in the 
whole East. 
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Later, over 
parts of-it 
went the cele- 
brated ones of 
Colonial 


Revolu- 


our 
and 
tionary history 
—great gener- 
als and leaders 
all, Washing- 
ton, Forbes 
with his army 
of 8000 men, 
Bouquet, St. 
Clair: Colonial 
troops, too, in 
buff and_ blue, 
and_ Hessian 
prisoners to 
build the 
racks at Car- 
lisle. 

No one went 


over this trail 
on a trivial errand; no one went over it for pleasure; 


bar- 
IS PEACEFUL AND QUIET. 


THE 


every traveler was on business bent, and some was of 
the most momentous importance. As far back as the 
year 1748, in the month of August, a pack-horse train 
famous path—only some 
to the western Indians, 


here—an 


was threading its way over this 
trader with his servants going 
but more than a trader was 
empire-builder, or rather a maker-of-Commonwealths 
was abroad, for it was Conrad Weiser, Pennsylvania’s 
first and foremost Indian Agent, going to the great Con- 
ference at Logstown, where he gained the fur trade of 
the Ohio for Pennsylvania, and laid the foundation for 
its material wealth. In every way this alliance was of 
the utmost importance to all the border States—almost 
the fate of a nation was following the footsteps of this 


so it seemed; 


old pioneer. 
How the Indian ever laid it out is the most astound- 
ing thing about this trail. Possibly it came into existence 





TODAY THIS OLD TRAIL, ONCE DOTTED WITH FRONTIER FORTS 
AND RESOUNDING TO THE WAR WHOOP OF RED RAIDERS, 


IN SOME PLACES 
TAKEN OVER AS A STATE HIGHWAY AND CONCRETE COVERS 
MOCCASIN PRINT OF THE SAVAGE 


only through 
the accumtu- 
lated mistakes 
and _ explora- 
tions of gener- 
ations of men: 
in the end they 
found the best 
shortest 
All tour- 
ists must recall 
where the Lin- 


and 
way. 


coln Highway 
crosses the 


Lescarora 
Mountains _be- 
tween Fort 
Loudon and 
McConnells- 
burg, at an al- 
titude of over 
2000 feet, yet 
thirty miles to 
this 


IT HAS BEEN 


the east 
ancient forest trail of the Indian crosses the same range, 
on a level grade, in the easiest gap in the entire system. 

And now today this old trail, once dotted with fron- 
tier forts, once resounding with the war whoop of the 
red raiders, filled with the early history of the country, 
is in many places only a back country road, far from 
all industrial sounds, so peaceful and quiet that one can 
scarcely believe it was formerly one of the great lines 
of travel and commerce. In some places it has been 
taken over as a State highway and a concrete road covers 
the moccasin print of the savage; other parts have been 
abandoned as a highway and only remain as a foot- 
path; in some few places the original horse trail remains, 
unaltered and unused since the passing of the last of 
the frontiersmen. Some day we hope this old forest 
trail will be suitably marked so that “he who runs may 
read,” for it has had much to do with the making of 


a nation. 


How Long Does Nature Take to Make Lumber? 


(Continued from page 397) 


ber, quite enough for the complete building of a good 
sized dwelling house. 

Among the second-growth trees it was found that 
whereas one attained a thickness of 28 inches in 28 
years, it took another 108 years to do only about 16 
One six-incher registered 48 annual growth 
rings. Foresters have their curious eye on that 28-year- 
28-inch tree. Reforestation will be a practical thing 
from the standpoint of the lumbermen if they can grow 


inches. 


sawlogs of that size in that time—but at six inches 
in 48 years there will be nothing doing outside the poor- 
house as the objective. There are many timber tracts 
left in the South whose virgin and old second-growth 
pine will hold out for 28 years or more at the present 
rate of cutting. The old sawmill can keep on going 
indefinitely in such cases if the young trees can be per- 
suaded to do their best. And foresters down there have 
some ideas about persuasion. 























Fighting the Devil With Water 


Portable Pumps Are Finding a Place on Forest Fire Lines 


By SHIRLEY Buck 


OWN Canyon Creek the stage was set for fire. 

Drought had dried the ground cover to tinder. 
The thermometer had climbed past the 
eighties and now went steadily on toward the cen- 
tury. Humidity didn’t seem to exist. Meanwhile, 
the wind, hot and dry like a furnace blast, gathered in 
intensity. Not far from where Canyon joins Breiten- 
bush Creek is a cut-over tract of two thousand acres 
and about one mile above where the logging railroad 
crosses, a huge steel-masted ‘skidder had been at work 
logging the area about its setting. 

The setting was still a mass of brush and debris 
that had been dragged 
in with the logs and 
the area from the 
north end of the 
trestle to a distance 
of probably two hun- 
dred yards north, 
east, and west was 
waist deep with brush 
and debris. Two large 
donkey engines 
owned by the oper- 
ating company had 
been pulled up with- 
in a few rods of the 
trestle and were sur- 
rounded by the slash. 

Then suddenly fire 
broke out and with- 
in a few moments the 
whole canyon was in 
flames. 

Forest Ranger EIl- 
liott in charge of the 
district 
sent a power pump 
on a speeder. The 
little pump got in ac- 
tion about 6 o’clock 
that evening and sev- 
eral hundred feet of 114 inch hose was run out. Work 
began. The fire meanwhile had swung over the ridge 
and crept up along the river. Already the logging 
company had attached a large tank to their engine and 
was operating back and forth assisting in the work. 
But whenever the engine went to refill its tank the fire 
was without opposition except for the pump. During 
one of these periods the flames worked into the deb- 


immediately 





FIGHTING FIRE FROM A PUDDLE 


This little pump kept up its song, humming away like a giant 
bumble-bee and sending water through the hose at a pressure that 
tried it to the utmost. 


ris within a few rods from the donkeys and the north 
end of the trestle. The fire seemed almost human in 
its apparent efforts to reach the donkeys. The fire- 
fighter at the nozzle, holding his ground amid sparks 
and heat, directed the stream of water. The pump 
chugged steadily on. A number of men were panic 
stricken and ready to leave and at times it was in- 
deed questionable if the fire could be held. The little 
pump, however, kept up its song, humming away like 
a giant bumble bee, sending water through the hose 
at a pressure that tried it to the utmost. Gradually 
the fire began to diminish under the attack. The hose- 
man, following up 
his advantage, préssed 
forward, swinging his 
hose here and there, 
the three helpers 
dragging the coils 
over logs and debris, 
taking every advant- 
age possible until the 
fire had been whipped 
out along the edge of 
the slash. More hose 
was put on until 2200 
feet were used, some 
borrowed from the 
lumber company, which 
incidentally ordered 
two of the pumps by 
express after seeing 
the work of this one. 

When 
came the fire was un- 
der control but the 
woods to the north, 
east and west were 
still burning and the 
mopping up _ began. 
The little pump 
stayed with it all 
through. Except for 
periods of from 5 to 10 minutes every few hours, 
when it was stopped for oil and gas, the little fellow 
kept humming away and for almost one week it kept 
up its song with but one exception, when it stopped 
for about two hours because of improper lubri- 
cant, it was in action day and night. Later the pump 
was taken down to the lower end of the fire two 
miles away and used day after day in mopping 


morning 
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up. On this fire two large donkey engines and two 
large railway trestles had been saved, since but for 
the pump nothing could have prevented the fire from 
destroying both engines and trestles. A conservative 
estimate of their value is $50,000. 

Now, fighting fire with its natural enemy has been 
the forest fire-fighter’s dream for many years, but 
there always seemed two difficulties, and the first of 
these was lack of water. Yet when the forester got 


found that water was more 


It surprised many to 


down to actual trials he 
plentiful than he had supposed. 
learn the number of places that exist for pump setting. 
In more than one instance a half-time water supply 
mud dam 


has been provided by throwing a across 


> ls 
one ots. 
cu ote rs a 


tiny streams that first seemed too small to merit con- 
sideration. 

The other obstacle that prevented the use of water 
on forest fires has been the lack of a pumping outfit 
When, about 
fifteen years ago the idea of using gasoline power 


sufficiently portable for practical use. 


pumps began to develop on the Pacific slope, a search 
of the market failed to find any suitable unit already 
built. Accordingly, one was assembled to meet the 
demand, but it proved too heavy. During the next five 
years there was little or no accomplishment but later 
units weighing from one to two hundred pounds be- 
gan to appear and were put to use. Results were at 
once gratifying beyond expectation—when these units 
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“MOPPING UP” WITH WATER ON A FOREST FIRE 


Always there are smouldering stumps and snags and logs which can only be left when completely extinguished. 


Hauling 


water to a fire in tanks on a truck makes quick work of this detail. 
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worked. When they would 
not work, which was often 
the case, they were vexing be- 
yond polite expression, By 
1924 there had appeared sev- 
eral pumps on the market that 
met requirements fairly well 
as to lightness and compact- 
ness. None were as depend- 
able and fool-proof as was de- 
sirable. 

As everyone knows, gas en- 
gines are temperamental. You 
remember perhaps the story 
of a young man who at an 
asked to 


write on the character of gas 


examination was 


engines. His answer was that 
gas engines had no character. 
To this, at 
other, we have all agreed and 


some time or 


I have observed that one of 
our difficulties arises from the 
fact that pumping engines are 
mostly two-cycle affairs, where- 
as our automobile engines are 
four-cycle. 

During the past two years 
there has been much expen- 
sive pioneering by both manu- 
facturers of pumps and users. 
They are now far enough 
along to fully warrant pur- 
chase. In Oregon and Wash- 
ington alone between four and 
five hundred pumps are in the 
hands of the various protec- 
tive agencies and logging 
companies. In the East they 
have received wide use. This 
year the use of pumps for fighting fires has been 
stressed by the Conservation Commission of New York 
State more than ever before. According to this Com- 
mission the use of the gasoline fire fighting outfits 
has revolutionized the fighting of forest fires wher- 
ever water is available within any reasonable distance 
of the fire. These units are readily portable, the 
combined pump and engine weighing only a little over 
one hundred pounds. Each outfit is provided with 
fourteen hundred feet of discharge hose so that a 
wide range is obtained for fighting fires, especially 
since two men can carry the outfit to any part of the 
woods. It has been estimated that one of these 
pumps is worth 75 men on a fire. Since 1921, the year 
in which the Commission first used them, they have 
proven so effective that today the Department has 
twenty-nine units distributed over the Adirondack 
and Catskill area. 
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PINNING HIS FAITH ON THE PUMP 


Down the hill two or three hundred yards this fire fighter knows there is a little pump 
which can be depended on for pressure as long as the water lasts or is needed. 


In 1922, through the efforts of the Park officials 
in Canada a series of small high-pressure pumps was 
developed so compact and light that they could easily 
be taken almost anywhere in the mountains and used 
with great effect in fighting forest fires. After some 
experimentation, the Canadian Parks settled upon a 
two-cylinder type, weighing one hundred and five 
pounds. Two men easily carried this outfit by means 
of two mattock handles thrust through slots made 
for the purpose. In actual test work about three 
minutes after the engine was started a lusty stream 
of water issued from the nozzle and on one demon- 
stration was easily played to the top of a thirty-foot 
snag fifty feet distant. With this stream well started, 
three other lines were opened and the shortening of 
the first stream was hardly perceptible. The three 
streams at the pump level shot easily over seventy-five 
feet and would, I am told, have done as well at five 
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hundred feet. 
The cost of this 


twin ovtfit was 
$300 and 1% 
inch unlined 
linen hose cost 
35 cents a _ foot 
or $330 a thou- 
sand feet. 

It is, I sup- 
pose, part of 
man’s nature to 


view with suspi- 
cion new appara- 
tus of kind 
and to be reluct- 
ant to change old 
So it is 


any 


methods. 
that for some time 
perhaps the old 
standbys — the 
double - bitted ax, 
the shovel, the ha- 
zel hoe and the saw 
—will continue to 
do the 
the 
of the fire line, es- 
pecially in the 
west where water 
is often unavail- 
able and transpor- 
tation difficult. 
Aside from these 
stand-bys no arti- 
cles are universal- 
ly used for the 
reason that they 
alone are adapted 
to every condition 
that may be met. 
Nevertheless there 
have occurred 
concrete examples 
where pumps have 
accomplished what 
oldtime apparatus 
and methods 
would have failed 
in and so the boosters for the portable pumps are 


work on 


greater part 


increasing. 

One such concrete instance occurred on the Santiam 
National Forest a little over a year ago. A severe 
lightning storm had passed over the Detroit District, 
setting more than twenty fires. Two large snags, 
more than one hundred and fifty feet high and five or 
six feet in diameter, about a mile from town, were 
struck and began burning in the tops. These snags 
were half way up a steep slope and about half a mile 








DISPOSING OF A SPARK-THROWING SNAG 


Tanks which can be packed on the backs of fire-fighters make easier the 
disposal of menacing snags near the outer edge of fire areas. 


apart. Fortunate- 
ly a side stream 
midway between 
the two provided 
an excellent 
ting for a pump. 
An effort first 
was made to fell 
the snags and 
one of them was 
chopped down 
without any diffi- 
culty but the 
other had many 
limbs in the top 
and fire 
constantly 
dropping, felling 
became too dan- 
gerous. Several 
attempts were 
to blow it 

dynamite 
but this only re- 
sulted in blasting 
a big hole at the 
base and shatter- 
ing the snag just 
enough to open 
up pitch pockets. 
When these pitch 
pockets caught 
from burning em- 
bers a furnace of 
heat issued forth. 
3y pumping wat- 
er through 
twelve hundred 
feet of hose and 
with a lift of two 
hundred feet the 
fire at the base 
of the snag was 
completely —ex- 
tinguished. It was 
then chopped 
down _ without 
difficulty. With- 
in one hour the 


set- 


since 
was 


made 
up by 


Asahel Curtis 


fire was completely extinguished in the snag as well 
as in the surrounding area which had been set on fire 
from burning embers. Had this pump not been avail- 
able the conflagration would have developed into a 
dangerous fire and doubtless have required a crew of 
men for a number of days before it could have been 
considered safe. 

There are at present four manufacturers of two- 
cycle portables, weighing from thirty-seven to one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. There are two other 


(Continued on page 428) 
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Mountain Meadows Lost 


By Caspar W. Hopcson 


OST people who differ on questions of conser- Sam is the owner. No scientific farm owner versed in 


vation differ on the location of the line where 
use of income stops and breaking in on the prin- 


ciple begins. Now 
the scientists who 
study this question 
from a_ disinterested 
point of view, draw 
the line where. waste 
of assets begins, that 
is, where use without 
drawing on principal 
stops. If cowmen and 
forest rangers would 
both see this in prac- 
tice from the same 
point of view, most of 
the difficulties would 
be solved. 


Uncle Sam is the wise father who insists through 
his Forest Service that the principal should not be 
children, 


spent and that his 


the citizens, should 


use only the in- 
come. Uncle 


Here speaks a man imbued with the real spirit 
of conservation. Mr. Hodgson is the owner of a 
ranch in the Sierra Mountains, California. He 
calls himself one of Uncle Sam's grazing tenants 
because he holds a permit to range his cattle in a 
National Forest. At his own volition he went to 
Washington and appeared before the Senate Pub- 
lic Lands Committee in opposition to the Stanfield 
Grazing bill. There is a depth and freshness to his 
point of view that we are glad of the opportunity 
to present.—Editor. 


the methods of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture over-grazes or depletes his own soil. He takes 


care of his assets in 
the way of fertility of 
soil, perennial crops, 
trees, and the like, but 
when he rents to an 
ordinary tenant, away 
go the soil, the pas- 
tures, and the trees. 

We the stockmen, 
are the tenants who 
are interested only in 
annual crops and quick 
profits. We are not 
the real owners and 
we must be looked 
after by men without 


annual pocketbook interests such as ours. If we have it 
in our own hands under the law, some may be faithful 

to the trust, but the large major- 
of us will feed the 


meadows to the 
bone and use 





Overgrazing will inevitably wipe out the mountain meadow as an asset. 


DO OUR MOUNTAIN MEADOWS RATE PROTECTION? 
In many cases one-time beautiful meadows are, 
of record, irreparably damaged—gullied basins marking the retreat of grasses and ground cover in the wake of crowding herds. 
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our privileges to the point of irreparable damage to 
assets in grazing, forests and other natural resources. 
The resolution passed by the Arizona Woolgrowers As- 
sociation in January condemning scientific research into 
such questions is very much in point and is on a par 
with Tennessee’s attempt to throttle the teaching of 
science. Such moves on the part of stockmen or their 
friends damage the business of the stock industry and 
are not fair to the honest stockmen. 

At the grazing hearing recently held by the Senate 
Public Lands Committee, I heard much talk about irre- 
parable damage and the burden of proof as to such 
damage. Colonel Greeley made the point that the method 
of prevention was far better than that of cure. As a 
matter of fact, there is no cure. A Sierra forest is a 
product of evolution and it takes perhaps a thousand 
years on the survival of the fittest plan to produce such 
a forest and it is a hard struggle for existence at that. 
Some of the mountain meadows have perhaps been as 
long in evolving if the making of the soil is taken into 
consideration. Dr. Kennedy of the University of Cali- 
fornia who knows more about wild mountain grasses and 
mountain meadows than any man I know, says that when 
one of the mountain meadows is stamped out by over- 
grazing, it is irreparably damaged and that it will take 
at least a hundred years to renew itself, if it ever does 
renew. The same may be said of similar damage to 
young forests. 

An illustration of this 
ows in the Sierra Forest of California. 
with my small pack outfit going over this forest in the 
summer of 1924. I found great difficulty in getting 
anywhere feed for mules or horses for more than one 
night. There were iivore cattle and sheep grazed in that 
Forest during that summer than ever before or since. 
Not a meadow, not even a small pocket anywhere below 
the snow line remained ungrazed. I reported to the 
Forest Service that I believed certain meadows were ir- 
reparably damaged. Certain rangers advised me that 
if I would come back in 1925, I would find these 
meadows green again. I did return and spent 45 days 
examining them. Those meadows pronounced irrepar- 
ably damaged were green with weeds. The cattle there 
fed upon the little grass which survived, giving the 
weeds the best chance to reseed or survive. Thus does 
man intervene and the over-grazing helps the weeds to 
survive, and they are eventually all that do survive. The 
mountain meadow as an asset has been wiped out. In 
many cases the one-time beautiful meadow becomes 
gashed with washes, the soil weathers down the gulches, 
and it becomes a barren basin, perhaps for all time. 

As a further illustration, I bought, 16 years ago, a 
ranch at 4,000 feet elevation. It was once in the Yo- 
semite Park, but it is now 15 miles from the park bound- 
According to old-timers, and all the natural evi- 
dence, this ranch once contained beautiful mountain 
meadows—three of them. They had been completely 
wiped out by over-grazing of range stock at the time I 
bought the place. Thinking the meadows would renew 


point is found in certain mead- 
I spent 60 days 


ary. 


themselves by natural processes, I completely fenced the 
ranch. I kept stock out and tried this for seven or eight 
years, with no result except weeds. I then got the best 
advice from experts and undertook to plough them up 
and renew them with the best grasses for that purpose 
of which I could get the seed. During another seven 
or eight years I spent $10,000, $3,000 of which was 
spent for seed, and yet I have no meadows. _Irrepar- 
able damage caused by over-grazing resulted in such 
change in the soil conditions that it has become impossi- 
ble in any man’s life time to regain the condition of 30 
or 40 years ago. As a matter of private ownership, I 
would pay an unreasonable price to regain these mead- 
ows. And now I ask why shouldn’t Uncle Sam be just 
as worried and anxious to prevent such irreparable dam- 
age to his estate as any private owner. Furthermore, 
Uncle Sam holds this in trust for us and our chil- 
dren’s children and that puts it up to the government to 
fight the wasters. 

The question of young tree growth and mountain 
meadow growth are about the same thing. It probably 
takes longer to produce a Sierra forest on Nature’s 
plan. The struggle for existence may be harder there 
than in most places, but in the Sierras it is almost im- 
possible to obtain a successful stand of coniferous trees 
by planting seed. No one denies that if a forest is im- 
properly lumbered, the young trees destroyed by lumber- 
ing or by grazing or both, and the soil carried down the 
canyons, Nature must begin all over again from soil 
building to forest growth. So, in so far as general prin- 
ciples are concerned the irreparable damage in the case 
of stockmen is the same as that in the case of lum- 
bermen. 

So the burden of proof should not be upon disinter- 
ested authorities. The official who looks at the conser- 
vation of Uncle Sam’s assets in grazing and trees from 
a disinterested and expert point of view, and who is 
holding this property in trust, should be the authority, 
and it is certainly better for cattle men as well as all 
citizens that he err on the side of saving rather than of 
spending these assets which are Uncle Sam’s capital. 
Our interest, the cattle men’s interest, is a pocketbook 
interest, and while some may be big enough to look 
over and above this, the great majority of us under 
the stress of circumstances are inclined to use all we 
can for our immediate benefit. What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business is well understood human 
nature, and without a representative, Uncle Sam would 
be eaten out of house and home by his own children. It 
is the same with offspring everywhere. We cannot alter 
human nature by legislation. 

It should be clear to any mind that irreparable damage 
is irreparable and that if it must be proved after the 
event, and the legal machinery is such that the damage 
cannot be prevented, that we, stockmen and all, are in 
an awful fix. 

At the hearing mentioned, the new area plan of the 
Stanfield bill was compared with farm tenancy, but one 
difference was not pointed out. On Uncle Sam’s farm 


(Continued on page 426) 
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Wasted Wilderness 


By Howarp R. FLINT 





“The Last Stand of the Wilderness,’’ Aldo Leopold’s plea for the planwise perpetuation of wilder- 
ness areas has called forth a gratifying amount of approval and praise since it appeared in the 
October issue of this magazine. Requests for reprints have been many. 

There is, however, a school of thought that questions whether the spiritual and recreation values 
of these areas for wilderness use are quite comparable to their value dedicated to economic purposes. 
This viewpoint given clearly and forcibly by Howard Flint on these pages merits thoughtful reading. 

It represents the personal view of a forester who for twenty years has lived in the wildernesses 


of the Lake States and of the Rockies from Mexico to Canada. — Editor. 














ises to be long and ringing concerning the rela- lodgepole pine of fairly mature age. The transforma- 
tive merits of forest and wilderness de- tion from a living to a dead forest is due to 
the activities of two insects, one a defo- 
liator, the other a bark beetle.” 
The article runs on in a more or 
less technical discussion of the 
two species of insects and their 
work. However, it is not 
the insects or their work. 
but the broad general prob- 
lem which they introduce 
that is of moment to the 
people of the United 
States. No doubt the 
item quoted above re- 
minds every thought- 
ful biologist, botanist, 
and forester and a 
few born philosoph- 
ers who may read it 
that the way of all 
things organic is 
back to dust. A tree, 
commonly regarded 
by many as a perma- 
nent part of the land- 
scape, real estate the 
courts name it, is not 
at all a permanent thing 
in the natural order of 
the universe. It lives, 
grows, reproduces, and dies 
like other living things. Al- 
ways in the end it dies even 
as mice and men. Com- 
monly people think of the vir- 
gin forest, the forest unde- 
Howard R. Flint spoiled by the ruthless hand of 


TD ee has recently arisen a discussion that prom- 20 years ago. These dead forests are composed of 


velopment of highways and automobile 
roads versus wilderness areas left 

about as Mother Nature orders 
them. There are sound argu- 
ments on both sides. Prob- 

















ably both sides are right—if 
they use moderation and 
judgment. Perhaps it will 
help the friends of the 
wilderness ultimately to 
unite in moderate and 
just recommendations 

if they consider an- 
other phase of the 
problem that seems 
not yet to have been 
given much consid- 


ere iD \ Eee 


eration. In a publi- 
cation of the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture, The Of- 
ficial Record for De- 
cember 9, 1925, he who 
wishes may read as 
follows: “Do you know 
that there are 30,000 
acres of dead forests in 
the Yosemite National 
Park: For 10 miles on 
either side of the Tioga 
Road, the main highway 
across the Park from west to 
east, the tourist is in sight of 
thousands upon thousands of 
trees with naked branches and 
bare trunks which are but a ghost- 


ly reminder of the green forests A VICTIM OF MOUNTAIN PINE BEETLES man, as an aggregation of liv- 
™ : Under forest management the timber might have ‘ 
which covered the same area SOME been utilized. Under a wilderness regime it is lost. ing green trees. Shrubs and a 
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few young trees thriving beneath, perhaps. A carpet 
of smaller green and blossoming woodland plants on 
sirds and squirrels and butterflies aloft 
All of this liv- 
ing paradise guarded over by a kindly deity that never 
So many persons 


the ground. 
over beasts and bugs and beauty below. 


harvests, never destroys, never kills. 
see only that kind of a forest because it is the only 


1 tay pak +4 





Thirty thousand acres of dead trees! An apalling 
spectacle to nature lover, sentimentalist, economist, and 
average citizen alike. To the biologist, an example of 
the inevitable. To the forester, a lesson in forestry, a 
problem in wise and proper utilization of the produce 
of thirty thousand acres of soil. 

Thirty thousand dead trees! Our 


acres of most 


fre > es 


i a 


ei eat 
United States Forest Service 


A WISE HARVESTING 


Wherever the ax has wisely harvested some substantial good to mankind has resulted. 


Nature’s crop has 


been used for homes, newspapers, fuel—the necessities and amenities of human existence. 


forest they wish to see. It is the pleasant, cheerful, 
beautiful, optimistic forest of poem and story. 

Leave Nature’s paradise forest untouched by the de- 
spoiling hand of man and what must eventually become 
of the mighty patriarchs that above all else go to make 
it a paradise forest? Die and decay they must, each 
and every one. It is the law of life—the price of 
progress beyond the one-celled stage which may be 
perpetual existence but seems something less than life. 
Bodies may not endure indefinitely. What does it mat- 
ter whether they die of senesence, the ax, or the effects 
of the tireless mandibles of countless tiny insects? Dis- 
solution, death, decay is Nature’s common law. 


ruthless lumber baron never entirely wasted the produce 
of thirty thousand acres of land in one major operation. 
Where his ax has harvested, not always wisely or well 
perhaps, at least some substantial good to humanity has 
resulted. At least a part of the trees taken by the ax 
have gone to make homes, newspapers, fuel; the ameni- 
ties, the necessities almost, of human existence. 

Thirty thousand acres of dead trees—killed and made 
useless and repellant to man by tiny insects. So this is 
the common end of Nature’s paradise of patriarchs. A 
vast cemetery of trees is not a cheerful place for any 
but worms and woodpeckers. The nature lover shuns 
it; the sentimentalist raves about a niggardly Govern- 
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ment that fails to protect its peoples’ trees from ruin. 
The economist bemoans a needless waste. The timber 
baron points with scorn. The forester more surely 
learns his lesson. The average citizen wonders—and 
forgets. All alike shun the paradise lost and seek other 
living forests for long, long years until Nature, in her 
slow certain way, disposes of her dead, and in course 


: 




















useful to man, the older trees which in any-event soon 
must yield themselves a prey to senesence, insects, dis- 
ease, decay. It means to clean up neatly the debris of 
the harvest. It means to save and to protect the 
younger trees that they may serve to continue in an 
almost uninterrupted manner the life of the forest. 
After all, the preventive par excellence of forest insect 









































K. D. Swan 


THE AFTERMATH OF FIRE 


A vast cemetery of trees is not a cheerful place for any but worms and woodpeckers. The lesson it teaches 
is that there are more unlovely forests than those wisely harvested by the woodsman’s ax. 


of time brings into life a new forest much like the old 
to reclaim the paradise. 

Perhaps after all, the dead forest, repellant as it is, 
may serve to present a lesson to mankind if it can teach 
to the nature lover, the sentimentalist, and the average 
citizen what the forester has learned; the lesson about 
nature’s law and the way of all forests. Perhaps it is 
not too much to hope that all will some day come, from 
this and other similar examples, to see that there are 
more hopeless forests, more unlovely forests and less 
useful forests than the ones wisely harvested by the 
woodsman’s ax. Mark the words “wisely harvested” 
as opposed to “ruthlessly destroyed.” To harvest a for- 
est wisely means to remove neatly, for some purpose 


epidemics and forest tree disease epidemics is the woods- 
man’s ax applied in wise moderation in the proper time 
and at the proper place under the direction of a skilled 
operator. 

Surely we need some modest areas set aside to show 
posterity how a virgin forest appears, how it develops, 
how it dies. We need some areas to preserve such 
incomparable marvels of the forest as the giant Se- 
quoias. Science has real and important use for a num- 
ber of limited tracts left to run their natural course 
in order that they may disclose to man yet others of the 
many secrets of nature. Doubtless too because we are 
slow to learn and so ready to forget we need a few 
areas of “ghost’’ forest to keep us reminded of nature’s 
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unfailing common law. .We must keep in mind that 
forests are really useful and valuable as playgrounds 
for children old and young, but who cares to play in a 
forest of dead trees? Play might be quite as joyful and 
as useful in a forest kept alive and uncluttered through 
the judicious use of an ax as in a forest tended only 
by Mother Nature’s inexorable hand. 

Thirty thousand acres of dead trees in one patch is 
quite a sizeable monument to—to what? Shall we call 
it the wilderness idea, sentiment, or thoughtless waste? 
Of course the people of the United States can afford 
it if that is what most of them want and really need. 
This particular patch of trees, like many other large 
patches of trees, is relatively inaccessible and not par- 
ticularly valuable in kind and quality. It would probably 
not be in commercial demand just now anyhow. The 
point is that under natural conditions all trees die and 
rot. The lesson is there and it may never be worse 
It might do no harm for the American people 
for what it may be 


needed. 
to consider this example a little 





worth. 

Perhaps it may be possible to keep most of our cake 
and eat most of it too. This has been done in forests 
both at home and abroad. The forests of Maine have 
been commercially exploited for some three centuries. 
They are still sufficiently wild for bull moose and bears 
and a few he-men carrying packs—and for the activi- 
ties of some of the finest ax-men the world has ever 
seen. There are also automobiles and roads in Maine. 
And, strange to relate, senesence and insects still claim 
a part of the timber before it is harvested. 

We learn on good authority that millions of recre- 
ationists in Switzerland rarely get out of hearing of 
tinkling cow bells and goat bells. Think of it! Tourists, 
trees, and intensive grazing all running along hand in 
hand—and all running amid an intensive system of roads 
and trails. And yet we are told the wilds of Switzer- 
land are wild enough so that people still enjoy the en- 
viable privilege of undergoing real or fancied hard- 
ships, and even occasionally to find opportunity to break 
their necks climbing peaks or skirting glaciers. 

Many of the wilderness areas of Washington’s time 
were the centers of industrial development when “The 
Battle of the Wilderness” Many of the 
wilderness areas of Lincoln’s day had long since be- 
come busy fields of human life and activities when 
The wil- 


was fought. 


Roosevelt took up the cause of conservation. 


derness areas of today? We can only say that they must 
be made to serve the highest needs of humanity as 
those needs become apparent. Whether their service 
will long continue in the shape of wilderness play- 
grounds is a question that only time and the law of sup- 
ply and demand can properly answer. New human 
needs develop with the passing years. Geography must 
change and maps must be altered to meet the needs. 

Wouldn’t it be wise not to commit ourselves to any 
“cast-iron” policy? To harvest neatly pretty much all 
of our timber when it is ripe, when it is really needed 
for homes and furniture and progress, and to harvest 
it where we can get it before decadence claims it? To 
build roads or trails of the kind that are really needed, 
where they are needed and when, and not before, they 
are really needed? And finally to have our wilderness 
areas chiefly in those places where, and at those times 
when, there isn’t any real substantial need for roads and 
crowds and automobiles? Of course there are today 
and will continue to be very large areas where there is 
no need for roads. In some instances there is too much 
zeal on the part of adjacent communities to push roads— 
almost always at National rather than at local expense— 
into these areas. This is not at all surprising. They 
have some chance of gain and usually nothing tangible 
at stake. Local chambers of commerce and other boos- 
ter organizations must justify an existence often more 
or less futile, and politicians great and small too fre- 
quently overlook National needs in favor of local desires. 

On the other hand, a road into or through a wilder- 
ness area surely does make it possible for many more 
people to see it and to some extent at least, to enjoy it. 
Perhaps if one closely analyzes the arguments of the 
true “wilderness” advocate it will become apparent that 
it is not roads but people that he objects to. Perhaps he 
wants the “wilderness” to himself and the elect few, 
and objects to roads because they inevitably bring other 
people. He seems to say, “There should be wilderness 
areas preserved for the use of the great American 
public,” and in the same breath, “they can’t be wilder- 
ness areas if more than a few of the people enjoy them” 

Does it not seem that a policy of “roads when and 
where resident population, through travel, or resources 
of any kind in active demand truly warrants roads, and 
no roads in other places,” would be a safe, sane, and 
progressive policy for truly patriotic people to advocate 
and insist upon? 


COMMENT—By Aldo Leopold 


F we can be sure of anything about land policy we 
can be sure that Mr. Flint speaks truth when he 
says: “Probably both sides are right—if they use 

moderation and judgment.” 

The practical question is: which side is most likely 

to be immoderate? Which side is most likely to be over- 
done? 


In answer, I submit the last ten years of history of 
our National Forests and Parks. 

For every square mile of wild country which has 
been permanently dedicated to wilderness, there have 
certainly been hundreds of square miles of wild country 
permanently motorized by the construction of new 
roads. 
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In fact it is only in the last year or two that anybody 
even questioned the advisability of ultimate universal 
motorization of the public forests. While it would be 
theoretically possible to overdo the wilderness idea, the 
actual present question is not whether the establishment 
of wilderness areas will be overdone, but whether it 
will be done at all. 

Mr. Flint very happily expresses an obvious fact 
when he points out that some people conceive of nature 
as a “kindly deity that never harvests, never destroys, 
never kills.” Such people, he thinks, will probably sup- 
port the wilderness idea without really understanding it. 
True enough. I 
might add that they 
have likewise sup- 
ported many other preaching, 
conservation ideas 
without really un- 
derstanding them. 
But their support 
has been 
for all that. 

Eventually of 
course, they must learn that even untouched nature 
always harvests, always destroys, and always kills. Is 
untouched nature therefore the less beautiful? To those 
who think so, the wilderness idea must necessarily ap- 


valuable 


pear absurd. 

Mr. Flint cites Switzerland as an enviable example 
of the happy blending of economic and esthetic forestry. 
I have never been there, but to me recreation in Switz- 
erland seems entirely to lack the distinctively American 
idea of facing nature alone, without any hotels, guides, 
motors, roads, or other flunkeys or reinforcements. To 
preserve that distinctively American kind of outdoor re- 
creation is the basic purpose of wilderness areas. 

“Perhaps if one closely analyzes the arguments of the 


Progress of National 


HE most interesting recent development in Con- 

gress has been the passage by the Senate of the 
Reed and Fess bills for forest experiment stations in 
the Middle Atlantic and Ohio Valley regions, respec- 
tively. Both of these bills were promptly referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture in the House and follow- 
ing recent hearings have been reported favorably. It is 
hoped that they may be passed by the House so that 
the appropriations authorized can be included in the 
second deficiency bill. 

The Agricultural and Interior Department bills have 
been signed by the President and the National Arboretum 
bill has passed the Senate and is on the calendar in the 
House. 

The Southern California Fire Protection bill has not 
yet been considered by the House, but it is understood 
that an appropriation of $100,000 for the present year 


CALL OF THE WILD 
They have cradled you in custom, they have primed you with their 


They have soaked you in convention through and through; 

They have put you in a showcase; you're a credit to their teaching— 
But can’t you hear the Wild ?— it’s calling you. 

Let us probe the silent places, let us seek what luck betide us; 

Let us journey to a lonely land I know. 

‘There’s a whisper on the night-wind, there’s a star agleam to guide us, 
And the Wild is calling, calling ... let us go. 


true wilderness advocate,” says Mr. Flint, “it will become 
apparent that it is not roads but people that he objects 
to.” (The italics are mine.) 

Why “perhaps?” I would say surely it is people. 

To illustrate: Last summer my boy and I were up 
in Canada’s blessed remnant of wilderness canoe coun- 
try. (Our own canoe country is gone.) We were four 
days in from the jumping-off place, and three days 
from gasoline. On a portage we unexpectedly met a 
guide, sweating under a big canoe and a heavy pack. We 
set down our packs and stepped aside. He was fol- 
lowed by four other guides, similarly laden. Then 
came five tourists, 
panting along be- 
hind, laden with a 
camera or a fishing 


rod_ each. 
I afterward 
learned that the 


guides’ packs con- 
tained chickens and 
watermelons. 

Now we objected 
Why? Because they invaded our 
wilderness? Not at all,—they had just as good a right 
there as we had. We objected because they had 
bought their way, instead of working their way into 
our wilderness. 

Now it doesn’t matter whether people buy their way 
into the wilderness by building roads, or riding in mo- 
tors, or hiring guides. The result is the same—it 
spoils the whole flavor for those who are trying to use 
the same area for a real wilderness trip. 

All that we wilderness cranks are asking for is a few 
roadless areas where we can go once in a while, and 
where we will at least have a chance of escaping the 
man who buys his way. 


Robert W. Service 


to those people. 


Forestry Legislation 


to serve the purposes of this bill will be recommended 
by the House Committee on Appropriations in the 
second deficiency bill. This will not interfere with pass- 
age of the measure itself next session of Congress. 

The McNary-Woodruff bill has been crowded from 
consideration in the Senate by pressure for agricultural 
relief legislation and by delay in submission of a de- 
sired amendment by Senator Overman. Senator Mc- 
Nary believes that the bill will be considered and passed 
this session. There should be no let-up on the part of 
individuals and organizations in keeping this bill be- 
fore members of Congress. 

The re-draft of the Stanfield grazing bill while favor- 
ably reported in the Senate has not yet been considered 
and if Congress adjourns by July 1, as now seems 
likely, it will probably not be acted upon this session. 





By Anna L. Curtis 


Characters: 
Deer Mother, and two Fawns. 


Humans—Two, or more. 





The Deer and her Fawns appear among the trees of the forest. 
(which is the melody of the Deer group throughout). 


I. FAWNS 


Oh, mother, come and see the beasts 
That go the forest through 

We never saw a thing so queer; 
Come quickly, mother do. 








Deer step back and hide among trees as Humans enter. They are 
guns, but kodaks are prominently displayed. 


Working on 


Ill. HUMANS 


We've been tramping in the forest 
All the livelong day: 

We've been tramping in the forest, 
For we left our homes to play. 

Heat and skeets and heavy baggage, 
Tramping all the day,— 

When at home we'd call this labor— 
But here it’s only play. 


Vv. HUMANS 


Clouds of blackflies hover round us, 
Gnats as mud are thick, 

Packs that seemed at first so trifling 
Are now like tons of brick. 

Heat and “skeets’”’ and heavy baggage, 
Tramping all the day,— 

When at home we'd call this labor— 
But here it’s only play. 





Vil. HUMANS 


Still unconacious of observers, slinging 


kodaks forward, stand 

ready to snap anything; stare around. Tune, “I’ve Been Working 
on the Railroad,” as before. 

Are there creatures in the forest 

Whose pictures we can take? 

Bear or squirrel, deer or rabbit, 

Or perhaps a nice long snake 


Here we have our kodaks ready, excitement. 
Ready at a glance: 
Please come out, you woodland people,— 
Give us half a chance. 
IX. FAWNS 
Bewildered, and in some terror. Tune, 
é 43 XI. HUMANS 


“Yankee Doodle 


Oh, did you hear that clicking noise? 


Scene: 


mosquito-bitten, warm, bending under packs. 
They straighten up, drop everything that can be 
the Raitroad’’—(‘to which, also, all later words of Humans are set): 


With appropriate action. Tune as before. 


Still jubilant. Same melody as before. 





An Unexpected Pleasure cx 


A Forest,—real, artificial, or imaginary. 


Costumes: According to taste and possibility. 


Properties: Packs and kodaks for Humans. 


The Fawns, looking off stage, sing to tune of ‘‘Yankee Doodle’; 


Il. Chorus 


They walk upon their hinder legs, 


Their fore-legs gaily waving; 
Upon their backs they carry packs,— 
Was ever such behaving? 


They have no 
dropped, and sing,-—tune of “I’ve been 


IV. DEER MOTHER 


From concealment. Tune: *“‘Yankee Doodle,” ag 


before: 


Dears, I’ve seen such beasts before; 
They come here almost yearly; 

I’ve watched them oft, and I must say 
They always act most queerly. 


Fawns join with her in chorus, as above: 


VI. DEER MOTHER 


Improving the opportunity. Tune, “Yankee 
Doodle,” as before. 


Snuff the air, now, little d ars, 
Learn the scent of human; 

When they have firing-sticks around 
Escape requires acumen. 


VII. FAWNS 
Still behind cover. Tune as before. 
How sweet their voices and their looks; 
Dear Ma-deer, why so scary? 
We want to see them nearer by; 
We know they’re harmless, very. 


Step out into open, and stare at Humans. Humans show great 
Kodaks click again and agaim. Fawns spring back 


to mother. 





’'T was really terrifying; 
Mother dear, you may be right: 
We'd better think of flying. 


X. ALL THE DEER 
Chorus 
We'll leave these Humans far behind:— 
Just see each wildly waving 
The little’ box that gave us shocks,— 
Was ever such behaving! 
Exeunt Deer—rapidly. 


That’s the way we do our hunting,— 
Good new kodak way: 

What’s the use of killing creatures 
When we are out to play? 

Deer that pose for us in pictures, 
Though they run away,— 

They will live, their fright forgetting, 
To pose another day. 


Exeunt Humans 
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EDITORIAL 


Passage of the Bird Refuge Bill Blocked 


ASSAGE of the Migratory Bird Refuge B/ll has 

been blocked in the Senate by filibuster. Opponents 
of the bill were few; indeed over seventy Senators ex- 
pressed themselves in its favor, yet a mere handful 
were able to prevent a vote on the merits of the meas- 
ure. And that is our complaint. 

One can appreciate and respect a difference of opin- 
ion but when two or three resort to filibuster and pre- 
vent the Senate as a whole from expressing its will, 
then contempt is engendered and warranted. For two 
weeks the filibuster was maintained in the face of need 
for action on such important measures as farm relief, 
aviation and the Lausanne Treaty. Repeated attempts 
were made by both Republicans and Democrats to fix 
a time for a vote by unanimous consent, but always the 
opponents objected, yet at the same time proclaiming 
innocence of filibustering. It became necessary to in- 
voke cloture. The vote on this motion, which requires 
a two-thirds majority for passage, was lost by seven 
votes. The temper of the Senate was unquestionably 
to bring the measure to a vote, but many Senators, as 
a matter of principle, will not indorse cloture. Recog- 
nizing the impossibility of a vote, Senator Norbeck, in 
charge of the bill, asked that it be put back on the cal- 
endar and that farm relief be taken up. 

Senator Norbeck is entitled to the thanks of all 


conservationists for his valiant fight. No conservation 
measure has been so generally supported by national 
and state organizations and thousands of individual 
sportsmen, yet it has been blocked under the rules of 
the Senate. And it should be known that the oppo- 
sition was largely fed by a few disgruntled members 
of well-known outdoor organizations. 

It would be wholesome for the cause of wild life 
conservation if the national committee that sponsored 
the Refuge Bill, consisting of representatives of the 
Izaak Walton League, the Audubon Society, the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association, the Western Asso- 
ciation of Game Commissioners, and the International 
Association of Fish and Game Commissioners, pub- 
lished a statement on the history of this measure, in- 
cluding the tactics to which some of its opponents re- 
sorted in order to bring about its defeat. It has been 
said that the great obstacle to the development of a 
conservation program comes from within. The tempo- 
rary failure of the Game Refuge Bill is an outstanding 
example. Opponents of the measure are undoubtedly 
gratified over their success in blocking its passage but 
they may well ask themselves what relief they have 
brought to our harassed wild fowls in their eternal 
search for protected places in which to nest and per- 
petuate their kind? 


Shall National Parks Become Political Patchwork? 


ONGRESS has cut the cloth for three National 

Parks in the South. They are the Great Smokies 
in Tennessee and North Carolina, the Shenandoah in 
Virginia and the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. The 
acts by which these areas are to be admitted to Uncle 
Sam’s long exclusive family of natural scenic wonders 
were passed by Congress and signed by the President 
last month. Each area will become a National Park in 
fact, however, only after certain conditions have been 
met. These conditions are that the promoters of the 
respective parks must first purchase the land and deed 
it to the Government without cost. When the required 
areas have been purchased and turned over to the 


Government, they will become National Parks under 
the administration of the National Park Service. 

The action of Congress in thus putting itself in the 
position of holding the mantle of parkhood for these 
areas forces the question—What are National Parks? 
The question is forced by two considerations in particu- 
lar: first, the character of some of the areas which Con- 
gress has endorsed as qualified for a place in our Na- 
tional Park system; and, second, the political influences 
which are said to have dominated the legislation in ques- 
tion. We have been under the impression that the Fed- 
eral Government has been guarding zealously the stand- 
ards of our National Parks to the end that the system 
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would include only areas of outstanding scenic grandeur, 
unmodified by man and standing for all time as a 
Supreme Court of Primitive Nature. 

All will admit that the Shenandoah area is beautiful 
mountain country, quite typical of the Appalachian 
Range. Many, however, do not admit that it possesses rare, 
outstanding, or unusual qualities which distinguish it from 
many areas of equal or greater beauty to be found in 
the same range of mountains. As for Mammoth Cave, 
no opportunity has been given the public to be informed 
and to pass judgement on the question of whether or not 
it possesses those supreme natural qualities that for more 
than half a century have marked the selection of areas 
for our National Park system. Why then has Congress 
apparently abandoned the principles of National Park 
standards which we have been led to believe guided and 
guarded the upbuilding of our great federal park 
system? That is the vital question. 

The answer, it appears, is to be found in the one 
word,—politics. The Mammoth Cave Bill, for ex- 
ample, was passed with unnecessary and unheard of 
speed. No examination was made by the Interior De- 
partment or by representatives of the National Park 
Service. No desire was expressed by Congress to have 
the area examined, although the Secretary of the In- 
terior, who refused to recommend the legislation, offered 
to have an examination made to determine whether or 
not the area meets the requirements of a National Park. 
It is common talk in Washington that Congress made a 
political rush of this park legislation, the dominating 
consideration being the political advancement of certain 
members of Congress, who are facing re-election next 
fall. 


This situation is unquestionably the most serious that 


has ever confronted the National Park movement. What 
the future will bring forth in the way of National Parks 
is fraught with uncertainty. Numerous other bills of 
questionable merit are now before Congress providing 
for the creation of National Parks—one in Florida, an- 
other in Louisiana, still another in Arkansas. One bill 
goes so far as to provide a National Park in every 
State in the Union. The precedent set last month by 
Congress opens wide the gates for every state or sizeable 
political unit to raise funds by public subscription for the 
purchase of land to be traded the Government for a Na- 
tional Park title. And with each trade will go the 
obligation of the public to pay all subsequent costs of 
administration and development. If political expediency 
rather than natural scenic supremacy is to rule our 
National Park course then indeed the movement has 
fallen from its past lofty and inspiring mountain top. 

Unless this situation can be speedily rectified, political 
advancement, commercial avidity and local rivalry will, 
we fear, ultimately be our National Park gods. We 
are strongly of the opinion that all advocates of keeping 
our National Parks politically inviolate and of fine and 
rare distinctiveness should unite at once to have written 
in the Federal park law a clear definition of the pur- 
poses and requisites of our National Parks, and a pro- 
vision that before any new Park is created by Congress 
the area shall be examined, appraised and recommended 
by the National Park Service or by other recognized 
experts named by the Secretary of the Interior or by 
the President. 

That there is now urgent need to protect both the 
public and the parks against political patchwork and 
with it inevitable park degeneration, can hardly be 


questioned. 


A Lumberman Compares Costs 


HE old theory that figures do not lie has received 

some disastrous setbacks since the time it was 
promulgated. Nevertheless figures carefully marshalled 
continue to force home thought-compelling truths. <A 
recent speech by B. J. Boorman, a California lumber- 
man, before a‘ Portland convention of Western lumber 
dealers, is a case in point. Mr. Boorman used the 
deadly parallel with uncommon effectiveness. 

“Tt cost to discover America,” he said, “no more than 
$7,200, including the princely salary of Columbus, the 
peer of mariners of all ages, who received an annual 
salary of $320 or $27.50 a month. It cost the Roosevelt 
party more to bring that Tien Shan buck sheep from 
Asia than it cost to discover America. Yes, six times 
as much.” 

Then, after setting the stage with these comparative 
figures, Mr. Boorman got down to his real chopping 
by declaring: 


“The annual expenditure of our Navy, including 
aircraft, is $1,140,000 a day. The cost of one day’s 
maintenance is equal to nine years’ federal expenditures 
for reforestation. In two and one half days the fed- 
eral government expends as much for prohibition en- 
forcement as.it expends for reforestation in a whole 
year. 

“In 1925 there was. reforested 7,500 acres or eleven 
sections by the federal ‘government. Twenty times as 
much area was cut over in the State of Washington 
as was replanted by the federal government in the 
whole United States.” 

These figures make their own comment on a sit- 
uation which holds little solace for far-sighted men 
or women. One of the provisions vitally needed in our 
national forest policy is a plan budgeting over a num- 
ber of years and on a larger scale the annual planting 
of areas which must be artificially reforested. 


Indiana’s Constitutional Elm 


Has Fallen! 


By Davin I. Day 


NOTHER of our national tree treasures has yielded 
to the ravages of time in the passing of Indi- 
ana’s famed constitutional elm at Corydon in 

Harrison county, Indiana. 

This was a wonderful tree with a wonderful history. 
One of the 
mightiest of 
the prfmeval 
forest of the 
Ohio river 
valley, its 
size, its spread 
of branch, its 
beauty would 
have attracted 
attention of 
passers-by to 
it without its 
connection 
with great 
events and 
great men of 
days gone by. 

For centu- 
ries, this old 
elm had stood 
on the spot 
where it re- 
cently yielded 
to the ax. It 
was a large 
tree when the Indians roamed this region unmolested. It 
was a landmark known to the very first of the white men 
who settled in these beautiful hills along the Ohio. 

Corydon was settled about the opening of the Nine- 
teenth Century, and tradition tells of the “big elm” then 
beloved because of its shade, almost in the center of the 
crude new settlement. 

Settlement of the Ohio river valley in those opening 
years of Indiana’s history was more rapid than in the 
Valley of the Wabash. With the movement for state- 
hood in full blast, it was well understood that Vin- 
cennes, the territorial capital, would be unsatisfactory 
as a capital of the new State. 

In 1816, Indiana was admitted to the union and Cory- 
don was designated as the State seat of government. 

The summer of that year was a hot and sultry one as 
all the leading men of the infant state gathered at the 
capital to frame the first constitution of Indiana. 





FAMED AS THE SPOT WHERE THE CONSTITUTION OF THE GREAT 
HOOSIER STATE WAS WRITTEN, THIS OLD LANDMARK HAS AT LAST 
FALLEN A VICTIM OF DISEASE AND DECAY 


It was decided to hold the sessions of the convention 
under the sheltering branches of the “big elm.” Benches 
were provided, a desk was arranged for the presiding 
officer and the momentous meeting staged in the shade 
of the great tree. Jonathan Jennings, who had been del- 
egate in Con- 
gress from 
the territory 
and who was 
largely re- 
sponsible for 
statehood, was 
chosen presi- 
dent of the 
constitutional 
convention. 
William Hen- 
dricks, Chris- 
topher Harri- 
son, Dennis 
P en nington, 
James Noble, 
Robert Han- 
na and other 
leading men 

: of the pioneer 
——- Ps era were 
present at the 
deliberations. 
Every visitor 
to Corydon 
for a century has stood in the shade of the tree where 
the fundamental law of a great State was originally 
written, where human slavery was outlawed in the 
Hoosier State and where the wise provisions covering 
religion and education in the State were made. Indiana 
had good reason for her pride in her great pioneer 
tree citizen. 

President James Monroe, General Andrew Jackson, 
Marquis de Lafayette and other famous men as well 
loved the beauty of the tree. 

For many years it was cared for by the Hoosier Elm 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, but 
disease crept into the limbs of the old monarch of the 
forest despite all that care and attention might do, and 
so the organization recently directed that the tree be 
cut down and the wood made into souvenirs for histori- 
cal societies and for outstanding sons and daughters of 
the State. 
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Trees With Interesting Personalities and 


In Historic West Virginia 


HE “Old Pringle Tree” is a unique land- 

mark in Colonial history, for it served as 
a home for the first white settlers in the Trans- 
Allegheny region in what is now West Virginia, 
and though the parent tree—about which are 
grouped so many interesting and tragic stories 
of those early days—has 
long disappeared, its de- 
scendants are cherished 
and this is a_ grand- 
daughter of the pioneer. 








“THE OLD PRINGLE TREE” 


The inset shows the tablet erected by the Elizabeth 
Zane Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, marking the historic spot. 


As early as 1764 Samuel and John Pringle, 
two brothers, penetrated the unbroken wilder- 
ness and lived for three years in the hollow of 
the great old tree. The cavity measured twelve 
feet across and so their cabin home in the old 
sycamore was not crowded. The stump stood 
until 1850 and the second Pringle Tree, which 
sprang from its roots, was carried away by a 
flood in 1880: The present granddaughter tree, 
is a sprout from its roots and in its cavity three 
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persons could easily shelter. Among the many 
interesting stories told of the old Pringle Tree, 
writes Miss Minnie Kendall Lowther, who has 
named this tree for the Hall of Fame and fur- 
nished its story and the picture, is one that comes 
down through the grandson of “Old Bill White,” 
one of the most noted and intrepid scouts of 
border days. Mrs, White told the story to her 
little grandson Joel Westfall when he was seven 
and he wrote it for Miss Lowther when he was 
past ninety. Her husband, “Old Bill White,” had 
violated the Indian treaty at Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, and escaping from prison fled with the 
Pringles to the Buckhannon river, and _ finally 
reached there. She traveled alone on horseback 
through the wilderness from Winchester to join 
her husband in his tree home. Then they built 
a fort, and later the tragic death of her husband, 
through Indian treachery, occurred. A white shaft 
marks his grave in the Buckhannon cemetery. 

This old tree stands at the mouth of Turkey 
run on the Buckhannon river, a few miles below 
the pretty little. town of Buckhannon in what 
is now Upshur county. 


3 





“THE WEDDING OF THE PINES” 


This unusual growth—“where two are made one”—is 
of Yellow Pine growing above the Box Canyon road 
near High Rolls, New Mexico. The picture was sent 


by Mrs. W. H. Woods, Jr. 
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Varied Claims to Fame 


“Evangeline’s Oak” 


T IS a giant live oak, robed in a mantle of green-gray moss, hanging in long festoons and 
Z swaying in the soft southern breeze, the gnarled and twisted trunk and wide-spreading 
branches of the old tree covering more than one hundred feet spread in circumference. Lo- 
cated at St. Martinville, Louisiana, on Bayou Teche, this photograph—furnished through the 
courtesy of Andre A. Olivier—was taken from across the water. It shows the beautiful trze 
mirrored in the quiet waters, and the water lilics that grow in profusion there. 


The tree is intimately bound up with the history of Louisiana and has been a landmark since 
the time of the coming of the white man, Nearby wa: hoat landing, for this was before the 





- Ree Tr = 


THE HISTORIC “EVANGELINE OAK”—ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS TREES 


coming of the railroads to that part of Louisiana, and the spot was known in those days as 
“Poste des Attakapas” (the trading post of the Attakapas Indian tribe). 


It marks the spot where the Acadians, driven from Nova Scotia, landed at St. Martinville in 
1758—two years after the expulsion of 1755, and has been forever immortalized by Long- 
fellow in his exquisite poem as the spot where Evangeline met her lover Gabriel. . . 


. “and she cried, ‘O Gabriel! O my beloved! ... 
Ah! how often beneath this oak, returning from labor, 
Thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me in thy slumbers! . . . 
On the banks of the Teche, are the town of St. Maur and St. Martin. 
Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests of fruit-trees, 
Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of heavens 
Bending above, and resting its dome on the wall of the forest. 
They who dwell there have named it the Eden of Louisiana!” 
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The Backwoods of El Dorado 


(Continued from page 392) 





I found the soil good, deep, rich in mineral salts that 


one fifty-seven. 
I saw a barley field that would go 


“How far are we from Sacramento?” make for flavor. 
“Humma pemmy mi.” fifty-five bushels to the acre. The timber cruised heavy 
Which was as near as Frank could say “a hundred and graded high. There was enough water for every- 
and twenty miles” with his mouth full of speckled trout. body, and little or no need for irrigation. Of course, 
I wished that I could have sat down and painted the there was gold—always was and always will be in the 
scene. That my brush could somehow have woven in “Mother Lode.” 
the music of it. That it could have caught the scent Back east and home I got out the photograph I took 
of the flowers, and the fragrance—the fragrance of of the South Fork, the place where we ate the trout and 
water amid green banks—water fresh from snow. bacon. Again I stood among the wild flowers and 
Of course, there were snow flowers. You who have looked across the fields of snow. Again I roamed the 
forests, and smelled the piney woods, and I lived once 


seen them know well that it is useless to try to put snow 
more that day by the roaring river. And I sat think- 


flowers into words. 
I had to hurry back. I didn’t want to, but I had to. ing—thinking. 

“Must it all end—that upland paradise? Must fire 

engineer, would all be waiting for me “below.” and steel rob those blessed hills of their pines? Must 
“We back tracked” by another way, and I met kindly men, unthinking or uncaring, strip from that rich earth 

people among those hill folks. They accorded me more its substance, dry its creek beds?” 

real hospitality than I have found anywhere—except And it came to me that the welfare, the happiness 

among the Indians. I “set over” and ate macaroni at of the backwoods people rested very much with them- 


the table of one woman. Delmonico’s never boasted any selves. That the backwoods people, big and little, had 
For theirs are human hearts, even 


For my timber cruiser, my water expert, my mining 


better—no—nor as good. The woman was proud of her common interest. 
culinary skill, proud of her tidy house and had a right as yours and mine. 
to be. I think of the old woman who gave a mouse a piece 
I talked to the little stock owners—the men who of cheese to bribe him with, so that he would gnaw 
had perhaps thirty to a hundred head. They all agreed the robe, so that the rope would hang the butcher, the 
that the ranges were overstocked. Even the big fellows butcher kill the ox, the ox drink the water . 
admitted that. I told them of the timber free of un- That cheese, that bribe—its other name is Good Will. 
derbrush—the “clean woods,” and they knew that any Anyone, roaming the backwoods as I did, seeing what 
and all stock will nibble tree shoots. They said if I God put them there for, must know, as I do, that Good 
wanted to see bare ground I ought to go where the sheep Will moves upon those rolling hills, beneath their trees, 
were herded! beside that roaring river. That Good Will in men’s 





My experts came. We cruised, surveyed, sampled. souls must one day win. 








Your Exhibit at the Sesquicentennial 


The Philadelphia International Sesquicentennial Exposition is reaching that stage of | 
completion where only the last few finishing touches remain undone. 


Forestry is represented by three exhibits... . . 


| In the Palace of Education is the display of the American Forestry Association, made 
| possible through the generosity of our Philadelphia members. This booth contains a real- 
| istic bit of forest and wild life. It presents the significant lesson of the vital relationship 
between creatures of the outdoors and the perpetuation of their natural habitation and por- 
trays an appealing picture of what forest fire prevention means in perpetuating woods, 
water and wild life. The representative of the Association on duty is always glad to re- 
ceive visitors. Make your Association’s booth your Sesquicentennial headquarters. . . . 


The United States Forest Service has an arresting display designed by Mr. Paul Fair 
of San Francisco. Here the object lessons of forest use and abuse are convincingly brought 
home. Ninety linear feet are devoted to this exhibit in the Transportation Building. . . . 


| The State Building contains a well-balanced display by the Pennsylvania Department 
| of Forests and Waters, picturing what the State is doing in forestry and in forest fire pro- 
tection. .... | 























Madam “Squinch” Owl 


By FRANCIS 


IS black face shining with triumph, my chief 
scout came up the path to the house on the run. 
Even before he reached the porch steps, he 
burst out: ‘““Mas’ Frank, I done found dat owel nest 
for you, suh.” 
“What owl, Scip?” 
“Not de big coo-coo, suh. 
de 


De little squinch owel 


what shiver round 
house at night, suh.” 


“How far from here?” 


M. WeEsTOoN 


bottom o’ de milk bucket down intuh de holler, suh.” 

Not having a bright milk bucket, nor even a mirror, 
as part of my outfit I was at a loss until it occurred 
to me that an eighteen-size silver watch might have 
other uses than a mere timekeeper and tornado anchor. 
A beam of sunlight reflected through the knot-hole from 
the broad metal surface showed a straight-sided hollow 
extending almost to 
ground level. The sides, 
unlike the bleached gray 


~~ 
“*Bout fo’ acres, suh: exterior of the stump, 
down by de edge o’ de were a dark mahogany 
big swamp, suh.” brown. Still, my search- 
“How high from the light revealed nothing 


ground ?” 

“*Bout so high, suh,” 
holding his hand at the 
level of his chin—some 
three feet above his dusty 
bare toes. 

I grabbed my camera, 
passed light 
tripod, and we set out. I 
was familiar with the 
Southern negro’s use of 


Scipio the 


“acre” for linear as well 
as for square measure, 
but if the 
walked in the next fifteen 


distance we 


minutes was one side of 
a “fo’ acre” area of land, 
it must have been an ex- 
ceedingly plot. 
Finally, however, my 
guide pointed to a cypress 
stump a short distance 


narrow 


from the road, and we 
were at our journey’s 
end. 


The tree, a small cy- 
press without the usual 
buttressed form of great 
fluted pillars found in the 
swamp proper, had been 
sawed off many years before about three feet above the 
ground. Almost at the top of the stump a smooth, 
round knot-hole opened into as perfect a nesting cavity 
as a screech owl could desire; but look as I could and 
shade my eyes as I might I could see nothing within. 


“What makes you think there’s an owl in there, 
Scipio ?” 


silky feathers. 


“I seen ’um in dere, suh. I shined de light off de 





RISKING ONE HAND 
“My fingers groped about in a maze of loose, 
Never in my life have | touched 
anything so fluffy and soft as that little owl.” 


but sides and bottom. It 
was not until I had aired 
my dark suspicions as to 
Scipio’s veracity and he 
had persisted in his orig- 
inal statement that I no- 
ticed the bottom of the 
hollow was a little more 
red than the brown sides. 
A closer look showed me 
the lady of the house— 
a screech owl in the red 
phase — with eyes shut 
tight and feathers fluffed 
out until she covered the 
whole bottom of the hol- 
low. 

The next question was: 
How to photograph her? 
Even _ the extremists 
among camera cranks 
have to admit that a cer- 
tain amount of light is 
necessary for successfully 
imprinting an image upon 
a sensitive emulsion, and 
the situation here was 
that, if I focused the 
camera through the knot- 
hole, the lens itself would 
block the only available source of light. A photograph 
made under these conditions could not have been dis- 
tinguished with certainty from that well-known picture 
of the negro shovelling coal in a cellar at midnight dur- 
ing the dark of the moon. The only course left open 
to me, then, since the camera for physical reasons could 
not go to the owl, was—you guessed it, but the prophet 
Mahomet beat you to it by several centuries. 
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I had set up the camera and 
the stump and had started to 


It was not until after 
focused it at the top of 
roll up my right sleeve in preparation for the next move 
that Scipio got an inkling of what it was all about. He 
had been reared from the cradle in the belief that all 
owls, particularly screech owls, are fearsome 
omens of evil. Yet here was a thoughtless—or 
ignorant—white man about to lay violent hands 
upon one of these agents of the devil and at- 
tempt to drag her forth from her own strong- 
hold. Yet, being human, he 
slackened his pace when he reached the road 
and looked back to witness the manner of my 
taking off. I admit that I had some misgiv- 
ings myself, but they were for my unprotected 
fingers rather than for immortal soul. 
However, I decided to risk one hand. 

Never in my life have I touched anything 
so fluffy and soft as that little owl. My fin- 
gers groped about in a maze of loose, silky 


Scipio deserted. 


my 


feathers trying to locate something solid to seize. 






| See 


RESISTING PORTRAITURE 


Balanced in a ridiculous posture on top of the stump, she refused 
to be pleasant, keeping her eyes tightly closed and her toes drawn up. 


There was no fluttering or struggling, no snapping of 
the fierce little beak, no striking out with the dragon- 
like talons. Even when I had Mrs. Owl firmly in my 
grasp— and she was hardly a handful in spite of the 
deceptive bulk of feathers—I would have thought her 
dead but. for her warmth. But before I could with- 








draw my hand through the knot-hole those talons, 
moving cautiously, found my fingers and closed slowly 
with an inexorable grip that brought blood at the tip 


I can well understand, 


of each needle-pointed claw. 
now, the shriek of the night-prowling field mouse when 


; es fi iat? Pl 
AND FINAL SUCCESS! 


Suddenly realizing that she was free, she came down firmly on both 
feet, glared balefully into the gleaming eye of the camera, and then 


drifted away, silently as a puff of smoke. 


those curved bayonets strike through the soft 
fur. 

Once I had pried my fingers loose, the rest 
was easy. Although Mrs. Owl seemed deter- 
mined to make successful portraiture as difficult 
as possible—her eyes were still tightly closed 
and her toes were drawn up—I managed to 
balance her in what turned out to be a ridicu- 
lous posture on top of the stump, and snapped 
one film. The next film was wound into po- 
sition not an instant too soon. My subject 
suddenly realized that the restraining hand had 
been removed. She came down firmly on both 
feet, glared for an instant full into the gleam- 
ing eye of the camera, clicked her bill sharply 
twice, and—drifted away down the gloomy 
aisles of the swamp as silently as a puff of smoke. But 
the stage had been set in anticipation of just that instant, 
the eye of the camera blinked once in the nick of time, 
and the baleful glare of the round yellow orbs was re- 
corded in silver on a sheet of celluloid. 

Saying nothing, Scipio came back. 


oecasins 


An Ideal Outdoor Footgear Bequeathed 


Us by the American Indian 


By Ray MILLs 


N the North country many years ago arose the saying that a 


woodsman is as good as his feet. Certainly it is 
nothing, not even sodden blankets and wet matches, 


quickly wreck the pleasure of a camping party than a pair of pedal 
extremities that have decided to go west. Many a big ten-point 


buck has been lost because of a blister half the size of 


dime and the savour of many a camp fire supper has gone 
unappreciated because of a pair of loose or tight or other- 


wise improper footwear. 


The choice of footwear for any outdoor sport is of the 
utmost importance. I know this from first-hand experi- 
ence. I can remember at least one good fishing trip in the 


trout region of Maine that was utterly spoiled by a pair of 
shoes not properly constructed or fitted. And although 
almost any properly fitted shoe will do under most cir- 
cumstances there is one type which excels them all for 
comfort, lightness and flexibility. That is the mocca- 
a heritage bequeathed us by the American Indian. 

In my travels through various hunting and fishing 
regions in the State of Maine and other sections 
of the country, but most especially in Maine, I found 
that the guides were inevitably shod in this Indian type 
of footwear. My observations led to considerable 
questioning and I found the concensus of opinion 
to be that no other type of shoes would do the trick 
as well as the moccasin. 

This, then, is the story of my introduction to the 
most comfortable of all shoes. Now the reason why 
moccasins are so much more 
comfortable than any other 
type of footwear, according 
to my shoemaking friends, is 
because they are of entirely 
different construction. 
That is, instead of hav- 
ing the vamp or 
toe piece come 


sin 













THE ORIGINAL AMERICAN SHOE— 
MODERNIZED 
If you would enjoy your hiking or camping trip, 
wise in the shoes you choose. 






true that 
can more 


a 


down over the foot and fasten to a welt on the bottom 
side of the shoes, they are built from exactly the oppo- 
site standpoint and the vamp extends completely across 
under the foot and turns up to form the sides. To 
these sides the toe piece is attached by hand, giving the 
distinctive appearance which makes the moccasin easily 
recognizable. 

This surface of smooth leather upon which the foot 
rests provides a firm, uniform bearing. It does away 
with the necessity for welt, bottom filler or inner sole 
and thus makes the footwear lighter and more flexible 
than any ordinary method of construction. 

This one-piece vamp also does away with the neces- 
sity for any inner sole made usually from leather of in- 
ferior quality which wrinkles and turns up at the sides, 
forming hills and valleys and bound in the long run to 
cause foot trouble. 

I have seen in many store windows, and in fact sev- 
eral shoe stores have tried to sell me, shoes which look 
like moccasins but which in reality are nothing but or- 
dinary shoes of moccasin appearance. 

The popularity of the Indian type of footwear has 
been growing very rapidly and has led to a host of 
imitations but these imitations from the standpoint of 
comfort and satisfaction are no better than ordinary 
shoes. There is just one true test for a moccasin and that 
is—are the sides and the bottom all one piece extending 
completely under the sole of the foot? 

For the person who does a great deal of walking in 
the out of doors, there is nothing which will compare with 
a moccasin for comfort. But be absolutely sure that the 
moccasin you buy is genuine and not an imitation. 
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he (, fF orest i Paradise 


3y Cora C. BUTLER 


’M LIVING near running water! | haven't Pixies have fashioned ladders of cool, green 


found what it’s running from, nor where it’s moss. Here they hold the rites of their watery- 





running to—I only know 
it’s moving, moving with 
sounds: Sometimes it car- 
ries a grieving tune from a 
lonely shepherd's pipe, again, 
a mad scene from some 
mountain’s raging night 
stream; sometimes it carries 
a soft little Pixy cradle song, 
or a sweet lyric passage from 
a mystic brook canticle, 
again, comes a wierd, wild 
witches’ chant. 
Running water that tum- 
bles in frothy falls over fire- 
made rocks up which the 



















world; here they build mos- 
sy bastions with coronets 
jewel-flamed with sunbeams; 
here they build swelling 
domes, arches, temples, bal- 
conies, and minarets of 
moss, ripple - walled; here 
they snuggle pebbly moss- 
lined bassinettes for their wa- 
tery-brood and hover over 
them crooning lullabies. 
Here, also, are deep, dark 
pools where the witches 
come one day in the spring 
of every year for their en- 
chanted, purifying herb-bath. 


“Running Waters—Waters that Tumble in Frothy Falls over 


Crystallized Rocks — Woods! 
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Is it not indeed a Paradise?” 
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I’m living near rocks! 
Great granite boulders in- 
habited by generations of 
lichens — blue-gray lichens 
festooned, fluted and frilled 
into Elfin nosegays. 

I’m living near rocks in 
which some sulphuric cleav- 
ing has left wide clefts 
through which can be heard 
the gnomes at their metal 
digging; and if one be a 
true believer there is a mist 
passage that can be fol- 
lowed right down into the 
earth where wee dwarfs are 
humming at their work in 
thin, quavering crumb-like 
voices. 

I’m living near rocks that 
form sheltered alcoves pied 
with violets and pink ver- 


ELFIN FOLK 


Down by the fragrant beds of mint, 
Where the fairy rings are grass, 

And the gnarled old willows are bending low 
And the brook goes gurgling past. 

As the moon comes over the flowered hill 
Flooding the place with light— 

The tiny elfin folk come out, 

The wanderers of the night. 

Some leap on a big, broad leaf of green, 
And laugh and teeter and play, 

While others weave the fairy dance 

To the cricket’s harps, they say; 

Their gowns are all of cobweb silk, 

And pansy velvet fine— 

Their jewels are of diamond dew, 

Their girdles columbine. 


Oh! Its down by the fragrant beds of mint, 
Where the brook goes gurgling past, 

That the tiny elfin folk come out 

And play in the silver grass. 


—Elizabeth Allen. 





and on in a reckless abandon 
to utter destruction; woods 
where myth-like creatures 
of fancy and poesy find 
habitation; woods that hold 
feathery, furry things and 
blooming fragrance. 
Woods—where the Red- 
bird brings harmonic land- 
slides of tone, and the 
Mocking-bird sings a south- 
ern song cycle; where a 
Tomtit juggles notes of 
melody, and the Carolina 
Wren revels in rhythm. 
Woods—where the Rose- 
bud uses the rouge pot 
shamelessly; where the dog 
wood is pink-tipped, blush- 
ing at its own loveliness; 
where the south wind gets 
tipsy on wild plum distillate, 





benas bright eyed each morning to watch the 
Dawn fairy distilling dewdrops; rocks with 
bases ruffled in Queen Anne’s lace, and ferns 
that carry every green frond rolled like a 
bishop's crozier; rocks that are a scattered part 
of poor Echo's bones, her hair mossing them in 
sableness as if in sateless sorrow. 

I'm living near woods! Woods that take 
wayward paths to their bosom and lure them on 


and crab apples spray the passing breezes with 
perfume. 

Woods—where dark green and bluish clad 
junipers, bright blue and silver berried, send out 
a pleasing spicy odor over the hillsides; and 
where willows tumble off the banks, barefooted, 
right into the running stream. 

Running water! Crystallized rocks! Woods! 
Is it not Paradise? 














Forest Taxation 


By Frep R. FAIRCHILD 


Professor of Political Economy at Yale University 


HE forest tax problem is still with us. Ob- 

viously it has not been solved, and it may ap- 

pear that we are no nearer a solution than 
we were fifteen years ago. On the other hand there is 
another side to the picture not so discouraging. In 
the first place, a process of public education has un- 
doubtedly been going on. People today are better in- 
formed about the problem. They recognize more 
clearly its importance. They are more interested in 
it and they have clearer ideas of its essential character- 
istics. We hear little talk today about the importance 
of tax exemption, and here our legislation of the past 
few years discloses a negative result, at least, which is 
encouraging. Our legislatures have apparently been 
dissuaded from continuing the futile attempt to pro- 
mote forest growing by exemption laws and bounty 
laws and that sort of a thing, which comprised the 
bulk of the remedial program in the early years. 
There has been a clearer recognition of the weak- 
nesses of the general property tax as applied to for- 
estry, and the merits of the yield tax principle have at 
least been clearly before the people and have come to be 
recognized. 

I regard as perhaps the most outstanding accomplish- 
ment of the last few years the fact that the weak- 
nesses of the general property tax and the merits of 
some other tax method based upon the income or 
yield principle, has reached the point where we don’t 
have to preach against opposition and passive resist- 
ance—where indeed we find a ready acceptance and will- 
ingness to go farther with us. 

Now, the next step, it seems to me, must be to in- 
crease our knowledge of the facts. We have made 
some accomplishment in the way of more or less theo- 
retical study of this subject, and yet our further 
progress toward remedy is handicapped by the absence 
of that body of facts upon which alone we can rest 
any sound conclusions, upon which alone we can dis- 
cover the remedy, and which will be required if what- 
ever conclusions we reach are to be accepted by public 
opinion and put into actual operation. 

Now it is the part of modesty to tread very lightly 
when speaking of ones’ future accomplishments. The 
time to talk loudly about what you do is after the 
thing has been done and not before; and so it is with 
a certain feeling of diffidence that I come to this na- 
tional investigation of forest taxation upon which I 
have embarked. 

You probably know its origin for it is one of the 
encouraging signs of the times. Interest in this sub- 
ject of forest taxation has grown to the point where 
a committee of the United States Congress made it 


part of an inquiry during a long national investiga- 
tion. Finally it was incorporated in an act of Con- 
gress, the so-called Clarke-McNary Law, which, among 
other features aiming at the promotion of reforestation, 
included a provision for nation-wide investigation of 
the subject of forest taxes to be conducted under the 
auspices of the Forest Service. It is this investiga- 
tion which has been intrusted to my charge. 

I have already established a general headquarters 
for this study at New Haven and am there assembling 
a staff of assistants, and will there make certain pre- 
liminary investigations, collection of material, and formu- 
lation of plans. 

Under the appropriation which Congress has made, it 
will be possible to build up a staff of experts, foresters 
and economists, with their appropriate statistical and 
clerical assistants which will, by the middle of the 
coming summer, consist of probably eight persons. 

Very soon it will be our plan to devote our energies 
to field investigations in the several important forest 
regions of the country. 

The United States may, I think, be divided roughly 
into some six or seven, more or less, typical forest 
regions, and it is our plan very soon to start upon 
field investigations in these regions with the hope that 
before we have finished each may have been subjected 
to this intensive study. 

Everything now, of course, is necessarily tentative, 
but as I see it the plan will be to take the entire staff 
It has not 
Our selec- 


into one of these regions this summer. 
yet been decided which region to select. 
tion will depend upon the degree of cooperation which 
we may expect to receive and the opportunities for 
advantageous study. 

It may prove possible, after our first investigation 
has progressed for a time, to draw off some of the 
staff, add others to their number, and so carry on 
simultaneous investigations in two, possibly three re- 
gions at the same time. That will depend upon secur- 
ing the right men to do the work, and also on the ap- 
propriation available from year to year. 

Now I am impressing it most forcibly upon my as- 
sistants, and should like to bring very clearly to you, 
also, the idea that this is a fact-finding investigation, 
for the outset at least. You will not hear much from 
us, I think, in the next few years, as to remedies and 
reforms and recommended tax legislation. The time 
for that will come later. 

Any expedition must start from some base, and 
although I think this is not the time for me to tell 
how I believe taxes ought to be imposed or to tell 
what is the matter with the present tax system or how 
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it should be reformed, there is a difference between 
that and between shooting in the dark. Certain funda- 
mental principles which we can accept as pretty gen- 
erally established underlying the problem of taxation, 
ought to be made the base from which to launch our 
fact-finding excursion. Unless we do that we run into 
the danger of dissipating our time and energy in the 
collection of useless facts which may have no sig- 
nificance for our problem. 

In the first place, what is the purpose of taxation? 
Taxation, I take it, is the device by which we contribute 
the money necessary to defray the costs of government; 
these costs of government being the costs incurred by 
government in performing those functions which we de- 
mand of it. It is a truism to say that this distribution 
of the cost of government should be on the basis of 
some principle. It should not be mere hit-and-miss, 
grab everything in sight, as an early cynical economist 
said, “Pluck all the feathers you can from the goose 
with the least squealing.” 

It should not be the exactions of the ancient tyran- 
ical king and ruler, taking all that he could get and 
what others could get, but it is assumed that the dis- 
tribution of the cost shall be based on some principle. 
There is more or less difference of opinion as to what 
this principle may be. Nevertheless we do insist upon 
a distribution which we say shall be just, by which we 
mean, I take it, it shall correspond to some fairly ac- 
cepted, though possibly somewhat vague, notions of 
equitable distribution. Taxation is not a penalty; it is 
not imposed as a punishment upon certain persons or 
certain interests. It is therefore futile to claim relief 
from taxation on the ground that the enterprise in 
question is beneficial to the commonweal or is advanta- 
geous or desirable or praiseworthy. So, when you get 
out of your minds the idea that taxation is a penalty 
to be imposed only when you can show an enterprise 
is undesirable, is harmful, you give up the idea that the 
mere demonstration of meritorious character is any 
reason for excuse from taxation. 

The application of this to the forestry situation is 
perfectly obvious. In talking with representatives of 
the forestry industry and the lumber trade I am grati- 
fied to find that talk about special favors, exemptions 
from taxation because of the desirability of maintain- 
ing and enhancing forestry, is coming to be a rare 
thing. 

Almost everybody nowadays says he wants to pay 
his fair share of taxes. He is naturally disinclined to pay 
more than that, but he is not anxious to have some device 
arranged by which he shall pay less. That is illus- 
trated also by the progress of legislation, and, as I 
have had occasion to remind you, you don’t hear 
much nowadays about legislation for exemption from 
taxation in forestry or other desirable, meritorious en- 
terprises. That has cleared the air very decidedly. 

After you get rid of the idea of exemption and spe- 
cial favors you are in a position to strike for equity, 
for justice. 


Now it may be asked, “Are taxes too high? Is the 
tax burden too heavy?” That, I take it, should be re- 
solved into two questions. The first has to do with 
the total amount of the tax burden which all of us 
pay. That, of course, comes down to the question 
of the cost of running government, and the total tax 
burden is too high or too low according as we believe 
the services rendered by government in return for it 
are worth what they cost. That is a question to be 
determined by the people through their legislative rep- 
resentatives. 

There is no doubt that the total burden of taxation 
has been growing enormously in this country. I don’t 
have figures at hand, but I happen to recall that the 
total cost of government today is something like ten 
times what it was a generation or so ago. I recall 
that today the tax burden in America, in which I in- 
clude Federal, State and local taxes, exacts 12% per- 
cent of the total national income, which means that 
on the average every one of us who works to support 
himself and those dependent upon him devotes about one- 
eighth of his time to earning the money wherewith to 
pay for the privilege of being governed. Not many items 
in the cost of living are more formidable than that. 
The question is whether we get our money’s worth. 
I don’t know how you individually answer that ques- 
tion, but when people talk about the enormous burden 
of taxation, the thing to tell them is that it is idle 
to complain about the total burden of taxation. The 
thing to do is to turn your attention to government 
expense. You cannot have your cake and eat it too. 
You cannot insist that the government do all of those 
things and do them in the way it does them, without 
accepting the obligation to pay the bill of taxation. 
So the problem is a problem of 
That is the first part of the 


There is no escape. 
government expenditure. 
question. 

The second part of the question, whether taxes are too 
high for any particular interest, is the question of just 
distribution. It may be a particular interest is paying 
more than its fair share, and that becomes a question 
for that particular interest to consider for its own 
sake. As regards forestry, that question will arise 
whenever it appears that forest lands or their products, 
growing timber, are taxed more heavily than other 
kinds of taxable property, or other forms of taxable 
incomes, with proper reduction from property basis to 
an income basis. Where that is taking place, there is 
ground for just complaint of the burden of taxation 
on forestry. Where that is not shown to be the fact 
the interest which is willing to pay its fair share has 
no complaint on that ground. If it still thinks the 
burden is too heavy, it must join with other interests 
in an attack that will reduce the total cost of govern- 
ment, and thereby reduce the total burden of taxation. 

We may ask next whether taxes are collected in the 
right way; whether the method of taxation is adapted 
to the particular interest concerned. It may be that 
the amount of taxes taken is fair; that the interest 
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pays no more than its fair share, yet at the same time 
it may be that the method by which this tax is col- 
lected is such as to impose hardships upon a par- 
ticular industry on account of its peculiar circum- 
stances. 

The relation of this principle to the forest tax prob- 
lem is today, I think, pretty clear to all of us. It has 
been the burden of my song for years, that the general 
property tax, in collecting an annual burden from an 
industry whose income does not come in regularly 
year after year but which is long-deferred, or which 
may come in irregularly from year to year, imposes 
a hardship upon the business of forest growing, and 
upon the business of holding for future cuttings virgin 
timber resources. 

These are extremely serious problems. In fact, I 
think it is here that forestry has its strongest case 
against the existing system of taxation, not so much 
as to the amount which is now being collected or 
which has been collected in the past, but rather on ac- 
count of the method by which the collection is made; a 


method not adapted to the peculiar conditions of the 
business of forest growing and timber exploitation. 

Furthermore, this particular method instils into the 
calculation a degree of uncertainty as to what future 
costs shall be and this, to my mind, is the most serious 
aspect of all. 

These, then, are general fundamental principles and 
our inquiry, our search for the facts, our final solu- 
tions as to the conditions and their remedies must, | 
believe, set forth from these principles. I have the hope 
that as time goes on, we shall accumulate a body of facts 
which will be of some service to us, which will enable 
us to point out with some assurance what is wrong 
with the present tax system and to indicate, with a 
certain degree of confidence, plans for remedial legis- 
lation that may be safely recommended to the legisla- 
tures of the States with the feeling that the facts back 
of those recommendations will be such as to warrant 
their serious and favorable consideration—From an ad- 
dress delivered at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 





Mountain Meadows Lost 


(Continued from page 406) 


there are grazing tenants, lumbering tenants, mining 
tenants, irrigation tenants, power tenants, recreation 
seekers, and under such circumstances one tenant cannot 
control a fixed area without infringing on the rights of 
others. No farm owner ever makes a number of differ- 
ent contracts for different uses of the same land. He 
would have to be right on the ground bossing all the 
time if he worked out such a plan. There must be one 
boss in all successful human affairs, and in this case 
the land owner should be represented by a wise govern- 
ment service. Any other plan I think will be bad for 
stockmen in the long run. 

I am inclined to think we are so cocky about living 
off of Uncle Sam because we get these permits prac- 
tically as gifts. We like to look the gift horse in the 
mouth. In our Sierra Forest we pay for cattle around 
70 cents a head for about five months’ feed on the Na- 
tional Forest, whereas the same kind of wild feed on 
fenced land near and around the forest would cost $1 
to $1.50 a head a month, or $5.00 as against 70 cents for 
the five-month period. In my judgment it would be 
better for cattlemen in the long run, and better for the 
permanency of our capital assets in feed if we paid 
higher fees. 

As a cowman I foresee that we are in danger of 
losing these gifts or our subsidies in grazing on the 
people’s property. With a Forest Service so considerate, 
and sometimes too considerate, of all the economic inter- 
ests which have a grip on the National Forests, I believe 
it would be to our own best interest to try to understand 
the real conservation which provides for use up to the 
point of waste and to cooperate with our broad-minded 
Forest Service. In so far as the personnel of the Serv- 
ice is concerned, we should insist on ability and disinter- 


ested and scientific carrying out of that true conserva- 
tion which is in the interest of everybody. It seems 
to me the trouble lies with certain of our fellow stock- 
men who fight either because they do not understand the 
real question, or who are regarding the owners of this 
great estate as ignorant. I believe this is a great error 
on the part of some of these self-appointed men, and 
that we ought not to tolerate such a reflection on those 
stockmen who see all sides of the question. 

It is doubtless true that some cattlemen and sheep- 
men are enemies of that conservation which is really 
in their own interest. I give them credit for sincerity, 
but they certainly are misguided and spoiling the chances 
of all the rest of us. I know a very influential cowman, 
for instance, who made the statement to me recently that 
all wild game is a pest and must be exterminated. He 
said, ‘““We, the cattlemen’s associations, are getting the 
laws changed in several states where there are yet ante- 
lopes in order that we may kill them off.’ Now, there 
are men in these United States, and Roosevelt was one 
of them, who insist that we do not exterminate a species 
of wild life. Such positions as that expressed by this 
cowman will no longer be tolerated by the best people. 
My proposal to stockmen everywhere is to line up with 
conservation which in the long run is always in their 
own best interests, insist on the protection of wild animal 
life, wild plant life, forests, streams, great natural mu- 
seums in the shape of parks and monuments and all 
other natural resources, and do this as American citizens 
who are part owners and also as stockmen. If we would 
do this, the government would improve in its service of 
protecting all interests and ours certainly needs to be pro- 
tected, or it is going to the wall for all time and we are 
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out of a job. Go into any library and you will find 
the books full of condemnation of the waste and de- 
struction, particularly to wild animal and plant life, of 
men engaged in our industry, particularly the sheep end 
of it. We have already exterminated certain species of 
wild animal life in the Sierras of California, and we 


Canada’s Bird 


HROUGH the organization of the “Jack Miner 
League” in Essex County, where he lives, the 
name of this Canadian naturalist, author and_ bird 
lover is to be perpetuated in a most fitting way. With 
a constitution written around his stated principles, the 


a] , 
OUR PRESIDENT VISITS THE MINER SANCTUARY 


A snapshot of Mr. George D. Pratt (left), President of The 
American Forestry Association, with Jack Miner during his 
recent visit to the Miner Bird Sanctuary at Kingsville. 





cannot go much further without losing all we ever had 
in the way of gifts or subsidies from Uncle Sam in the 
We will lose the support of 
the public, through the government, by such attitudes as 
I have mentioned, and we will lose the resources them- 
selves through irreparable damage. 


shape of grazing rights. 


Lover Honored 


object of the League is to make more people become 
interested in the study of natural history, plant life, 
reforestation and conservation of the wild bird life of 
North America. Jack Miner says that “the hope of 
the world is more love and education and less bayonet 
point compulsion,” and he believes that if a boy can be 
induced to build a bird-house, laws will not have to be 
written to restrain him from killing song and insec- 
tivorous birds because the moment he starts to build a 
home for a bird, he will automatically become a con- 
servationist. 

The splendid work which Jack Miner inaugurated 
and has carried to such success at the Miner Bird 
Sanctuary on the shore of Lake Erie—the story of 
his life until 1903 when, as a market hunter, myriads 
of game birds fell to his gun until now, when he has 
probably done more than any other one man in the 
world to conserve wild birds—is too well known to 
need more than the briefest reference here. Season 
after season, thousands of visitors,—distinguished men 
and women of Canada and the United States, visit the 
Miner Sanctuary and have come to know and love 
Jack Miner. The picture shows Mr. George D. Pratt, 
President of he American Forestry Association, during 
a recent visit to the Miner Sanctuary. 

Already several bird and horticultural societies, en- 
thusiastic over the plan of the new League, have 
changed their names and adopted Jack Miner’s creed. 
The organizers of the movement are asking for the 
support of the press in making their activities known, 
to the end that the Jack Miner League of Canada may 
be strongly supported all over the Dominion. There 
is no financial scheme on the part of anyone. It is 
merely a well-thought out plan to help, by enlisting 
cooperation, in leaving the world “better than we 
found it, so that our children’s children can have a 
taste of the plant, forest and bird life that their fore- 


fathers enjoyed.” 


Remembering An English Forester 


ITH such important names as the Lord Lovat, 

Chairman; Sir John Stirling Maxwell, represent- 
ing the Empire Forestry Association and the Royal Scot- 
tish Arboricultural Society, Mr. Leslie Wood and other 
distinguished Englishmen, on the Committee, the Schlich 
Memorial Fund is receiving contributions for a fitting 
memorial to perpetuate the name of the late Sir William 
Schlich in appreciation of his great services to the cause 
of forestry. 


The form of the Memorial will be decided later 
by the Committee. One plan which finds favor at 
present is that, after providing for the erection of a 
small memorial tablet in Oxford, the bulk of the money 
collected, if the total be sufficiently large, should be de- 
voted to the endowment of a scholarship for the as- 
sistance of deserving students of forestry. 
Subscriptions should be sent to Professor Troup, 


School of Forestry, Oxford, England. 
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“Who’s Who” Among Our 
Officers 


” ge the Directors of the American Forestry 
Association is one who holds the record for longest 
continuous service of any State Forester in the United 
States. FF. W. Besley has served Maryland in that ca- 
pacity for nearly twenty years, and during these years 
the Forestry Department under his leadership, starting 
from very small beginnings in 1906, has steadily ad- 
vanced and is keeping abreast of the most progressive 
states in meeting its peculiar forest needs, 


A graduate of Maryland Agricultural College, Mr. 
Besley entered the Bureau of Forestry in 1900 and was 
engaged principally in reconnaisance and growth studies 
in New York, Michigan, Kentucky and Texas. Gradu- 
ating from the 
Yale Forest 
School with a M. 
F. Degree, Mr. 
3esley reentered 
the Forest Serv- 
ice as Forest As- 
sistant and was 
assigned to forest 
nursery and plant- 
ing operations on 
t h e Nebraska 
Forest Reserve 
where the largest 
forest nursery in 
the United States 
at that time was 
situated. After 
supervising _ the 
planting of over 350,000 trees in the sand hills of 
Nebraska, he was assigned to nursery and _ planting 
Here 





F. W. BESLEY 


operations in the Pikes Peak area of Colorado. 
he established two experimental nurseries and did some 
experimental planting. The following winter and spring 
he was assigned as special lecturer on forestry in the 
farmers’ institutes of Colorado. 

In 1906 he was elected by the newly created Board 
of Forestry to the position of State Forester of Mary- 
land, the position which he now holds. 


Mr. Besley is the author of 
bulletins on forestry subjects including “The Forests of 
Maryland,” a comprehensive treatise embracing an eight 
years’ survey and study of forest distribution, resources 
and uses. The honorary degree, Doctor of Science, was 
conferred upon him by the University of Maryland in 
recognition of his research and public service in ad- 
He is Lecturer on For- 
He has served 


many reports and 


vancing forestry in the State. 
estry of the University of Maryland. 
on several important commissions and boards and is now 
a Senior Member of the Society of American Foresters, 
a Director of the American Forestry Association, Presi- 


dent of the Yale Forest School Alumni Association 


and President of the Association of State Foresters. 





Fighting the Devil With Water 


(Continued from page 404) 


assemblies that are driven from the rear wheel of a 
Ford and two that are driven by attachments to the 
front end. In addition to these, a pump has been pro- 
duced driven by a detached Ford motor, the assembly 
weighing three hundred and fifty pounds. It is well 
suited for vehicular conveyance and is very efficient, 
although too heavy for packing any distance. The 
Ford, of course, being a four-cylinder motor and one 
with which at least twelve or fifteen million men, 
women and children are familiar never finds any diffi- 
culty in securing an operator. Two kinds of hose are 
used—linen and cotton-jacketed rubber lined. The first 
possesses lightness which is often important. The sec- 
ond type has durability and presents less friction to 
A smooth hose-lining is to water what a 
Roughness in 





waterflow. 
soft smooth road is to an automobile. 
either defeats motion and wastes power. 

The minimum standard of performance desirable is, 
I should say, the delivery of fifteen gallons of water 
a minute through fifteen hundred feet of rubber- 
lined, 1%4 inch hose, laid to an elevation of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the pump. No nozzle is 
used in this test. Most units deliver considerably more 
than this. It is important that the pump be set close 
to the water, since under the most favorable conditions 
twenty feet is about the practical suction limit and a 
slight air leak in the suction line or wear in the pump 
decreases this suction tremendously. The closer to the 
water the better, is a safe rule. 

“There should be one pump in each ranger district,” 
said a Forest Supervisor in Oregon not long ago. 

“There is no question as to their value. I do not think 
there is any question in the minds of Klement and Ken- 
nedy that the Forest Service pump in 1922 saved their 
sawmill. Neither is there any doubt that the same pump 
saved more than one million feet of cedar logs in a Gov- 
ernment timber sale. There are few fires in this region 
that do not admit of the valuable use of the pump. Its 
use may be only to extinguish a portion of the line but 
that means so much of the line will not give you any 
further trouble.” 

So there is small doubt, I think, but that the portable 
pump has come to play a very definite part in the 
technique of fire fighting. This part should be one 
of increasing importance as the pump gains in ef- 
fectiveness of use. For. quenching fires while they are 
yet small, for mopping up and holding strategic points 
and protecting trestles, buildings and other equipment, 
pumps have a very definite value. 
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CHelp Save the Forests 
~(uard Against Fires! 


B* a real protector of forests. Take along a Coleman Camp 
Stove — the safe, efficient outdoor cooker approved by 
foresters everywhere. No flying sparks, no smoldering embers, 
no open fire with this stove. The blue-flame gas burners of the 
Coleman are in a steel case— they can’t get away, burn away 
or blow away. Also protected on three sides by wind baffles. 
Fuel and burners always under control of the positive cut-off 
valves. The Coleman can’t spill fuel even if tipped over. No 
live coals to extinguish or bury — just turn it out and fold it 
up like a suitcase when you break camp. The Coleman leaves 
nothing to start a forest fire. 


Coleman Model No. 2 {illustrated below] is a miniature gas 
range with everything built-in. Has the original Coleman 
Hot-blast Generation, Built-in Oven and Drum Heater, 
Built-in Wind Baffles, Built-in Air Pump and Funnel, 
Swinging Fuel Tank, Big Blue-flame Burners and other 
Photoby U.S. Foret improved features. Uses common motor gas for fuel. Other 
cee Models: No. 9—without oven or drum heater. Prices in U.S.: 
Smoldering em- Model No. 2, only $12.50; Model No. 9 only $9.00. 


bers, dry leaves, 

a puff of wind; See Coleman Camp Stoves at your dealers. If he is 

fairyland trans- not yet supplied, write us and we will see that you re 

: sale onl ceive descriptive literature and are takcn care of promptly. 
Address Camping Dept. AF=41 


the price of an 


open, unguarded THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. ctncncToficte: Wichita, Kansas 


camp fire! Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles. Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 


Coleman 


TRADE MARK REG. 
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Paul Bunyan Dines on Goose 


News from Paul Bunyan, that super- 
lumberjack of the north, has drifted 
down from Alaska, according to the 
Hoo-Hoo Weekly News. This time it 
is the story of a remarkable goose 
hunt. Paul noticed a great flock of 
geese near a warm spring and was 
reminded that Thanksgiving day was 
at hand. He therefore borrowed a 
three inch gun from the government 
and sent his man, Swede Charlie, out 
to bag enough geese for a Thanks- 
giving dinner. Charlie was somewhat down, 
“likkered up” and consequently his 
first shot went wild and only excited 
the geese. They flew to another lake, 
alighted on the ice and cold weather 
settled so quickly that the whole 
flock froze to the ice. With charac- 
teristic decision and sagacity Paul de- 
cided that the gun was no good. So 
he relieved Charlie, borrowed a lawn 


town. 


mower and went over the lake thor- 








Fishing 
When your rod begins to quiver 
As yowre standing by the river, 
And you see your cork a bobbin’ up and 


You've forgotten all your trouble 

And your heart begins to bubble 

With a pleasure that is really half divine, 

For there’s nothing in, Creation 

That will beat that fine sensation 

When a fish begins to nibble on the line. 
—ErnieE WEst in Pacific Sportsman. 








Signs to Attract the Tourist 
The following announcements ap- 
pear along the roads in different 
parts of the country: 
“Chicken Dinners Under New Man- 
agement.”—California. 


“Hot Dogs Incorporated.” — Minne- 


cer sota. 
wa —_ “Downuts With The Hole Left In— 
and—Oh my !”—Wisconsin. 


“Guaranteed 10,000 Beans per Plate.” 
—Washington, D. C. 


Boomerang 
“He’s a liar and a thief and a cheat- 


There’s a kind o’ queer sensation er,” declared the sawmill proprietor in 
Like as though you owned the nation, 
Or had just been ’lected Mayor of the 


discussing a former employee who had 
gone in business for himself and become 
a rival and competitor, “and I taught 
him all he knows.”—Naval Stores Review. 


Tropical Foresters, Attention! 

A reckless auto driver bumped into 
an elephant on a jungle road in the 
Dutch East Indies the other day. The 
angry elephant picked up the auto and 
dropped it into the river. The man 








oughly, cutting the heads off 160 
acres of geese. 
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Guidebook Stuff 
The sheep flocks climb the trails of proud Wyoming; 
The cowboy rides the range from dawn to gloaming; 
The Yellowstone abounds in furry creatures 
And geysers, gulphs and other circus features. 
—Intermountain District \Daily News. 


Sapling Sam invites contributions to his Scrap-Book. 


barely escaped with his life by a hurried 
leap. “Oh,” pines the “Topeka Capital,’ “to be an elephant at 
the psychological time.”-—Kansas Industrialist. 


“It’s An Ill Wind—” 


POTTSVILLE, Pa. May 7.—Forest fires burning over 
large acreages in this section prevented the deadly white 
frost predicted by the weather bureau—Washington Star. 


Convinced 

The teacher had been giving the class instruction in nature 
studies, including plants, birds and other creatures. “Now,” 
said she, “I want each of you to take your books and write 
a little paragraph telling what you have learned or discovered 
in this week’s study.” A hand was soon up. “You may read 
yours,” said the teacher, and this is what the little foreign- 
born lad read, “Who sticked the feathers on the robin’s 
breast? I know. God done it.”—Osteopathic Magazine. 

Silviculture from School Essays 
All trees should be over twenty feet in diameter before 


cutting. 
The skunks (stumps) are 14 in. high and best lumber is 


near the skunks. 


Address him in care of The American Forestry Association, 


1523 L Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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FISHING 
Oak Orchard Lodge 


On Buckhorn Lake sixteen miles 
north of Peterboro, Ontario, Cana- 
da, in the Kawartha Lake District, 
about five hours from Buffalo. 


Black Bass and Maskinonge 
Here is found the famous Black 
Bass and Maskinonge Fishing of 
the Ontario Highlands, waters 
stocked by Government. A limited 
number of guest rooms, equipped 
with private baths, available. 
The situation by the lake is ideal 
and the fishing interesting as can 
be found in Ontario. The lodge is 
reached by motor from Peterboro. 
Perry Alexander. Peterboro P. O. 


TARPON | FISHING, HUNTING, BOATING 


HING, DAN 
THE "RED ‘ARROW INN 


Point Isabel, Texas 
American plan. $3.50 per day. Best sea food. 
All year round resort. Delightfully cool in 
summer; warm in winter. Texas’ most South- 
ern port. Abundant wild life. Good shooting in 
season, tarpon fishing. Write for reservation. 




















VIRGIN FISHING 


(32 miles from a railroad) 


ONLY ONE DAY AWAY | 
from New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, | 
Cleveland. Detroit and 
intermediate points. 
5ib BASS, 10Ib WALL- 
EYES and_ 25ib 
*"LUNGE and GIANT) 
PIKE. 


| More water than you could fish in 6 months. Unsurpassed scenic 
thing, boating and canoeing, 1500 s o4- ft. 
ms. Solid ‘Comfort eds. 


NORTHERN 


ONTARIO 








. Fresh milk, eggs, fruit and 
. oats. New portable motors. | 
Dependable launches. Courteous, ' pnlmataiaes service 

REFERENCES EV ERYWHERE 

$35.00 PER WEEK 

GUIDES $2.50 MOTORS $2.50 PER DAY 
| Advance reservations and $20.00 deposit re- 
| quired, Gentiles only. No drinking. No dancing. 


LUCKY CAMERON’S 
FAMOUS SAMOSET CAMPS 
| Monetville Northern Ontario | 











Should you desire an Outing in 


THE WILDS OF CANADA 
write for descriptive illustrated folder of 


THE KAGAMAGA CLUB 
Wonderful Lodge, Sleeping Bungalos, Splendid 
Fishing, Motor Boat and Canoe Cruising. 
Reservations limited to Twenty Guests. 
Cusine and all appointments highest order. 
D. A. Dodge, Mer. Pickerel, Ont. 














Quebec 








WINFREY’S ISLAND, FRASER’S 
POINT, DUNDEE, Qu EBEC 
(Upper St. Lawrence River). 65 miles west 
of Montreal on the Malone-Caughnawaga 
Highway. Fisherman’s Paradise. Make your 
reservation for duck shooting. French cook- 
ing, Bungalows, Community Dining Room. 
Rates $5 per day. $25 per week. For de- 
Scriptive circular and photo write, Dr. W. C. 
Winfrey, 825 Bienville Street, Montreal, Que. 





FOREST TRAILS 
MOUNTAIN AIR 
BOATING - = SWIMMING 


FISHING 





“He Who Hesitates is 
Lost” 


Don’t lose your chance at 
chosen vacation—make 
vation today. 


your 
your reser- 





NORTH FORK, IDAHO 
Located on the North Fork of the Salmon River. 
Noted for its 

Scenery, Trout Streams and Game 

Wonderful climate, cosy cabins, pack trips down 
the noted Salmon river canyon and other places. 
Hunting trips in season. Best hunting ground 
left in United States. 
Photograph large Game; Birds of all kinds are 
plentiful. Best of saddle and pack horses. 

Streams are full of Trout 

Write for full particulars. 
RAVNDAL & SON, Proprietors, North Fork, Idaho 








Wisconsin 























“ro. EAGLE KNOB LODGE 


A camp run to meet the taste of dis- 
criminating out-of-door-folks. A strict- 
ly moral, high grade vacation paradise 
for the entire family. Best Bass and 
Great Northern Pike fishing in Wis- 
consin’s forest country. 

Send for booklet. Reservation required. 
WALTER H. REED, Cable, Wis. 
Member of Izaak Walton League of America 
ery of ae with special rates daily over 

Cc. & N. Ww. R. 


R. to Lake Owen station, 
30. 





May 15 to Sept. 
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with us to famous 
big game region. 
wild fowl. 
sible organization. 
guaranteed. 


Bear, 


° * 
| Association 
(Home Office, Anchorage, Alaska) 
Please Address Inquiries to 


SAN DIEGO 


Shoot ’em in 


| You can hunt any place, but if you want to shoot come 
Kenai Peninsula—the world’s finest 
sheep, goat, moose, caribou and 
Splendid camps, licensed guides.and a respon- 
Commercial references. 


Send for information and free booklet 


ates Glacier Tours 


406 COMMONWEALTH BUILDING 
CALIFORNIA 


ALASKA 


Satisfaction 
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Watch Your Camp-fire and Be Careful with Your “Smokes” 


HEAD OFF THE FIRE FIEND! 
for the Other Fellow to Enjoy 


in the Woods—Leave the Trees Green and the Streams Clear 
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With The American Forestry Association 


“Static” Proves Cue to Fire Weather 
The connection between “static” and for- 
est fires, according to the Forest Service, is 
Recent 
Branch 


not so remote as it might seem. 
observations at the Wind River 
of the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 
Station show that there is a distinct relation 
between static and humidity—the 
latter a condition of the air which governs, 


relative 


to a very large extent, the occurrence and 
spread of forest fires. 

The work of the Experiment Station is 
correlated with that of the Weather Bu- 
reau which is broadening its Fire Weather 
Warning Service through increased appro- 
priations. 

By measurement of static intensity and di- 
rection it has been possible to forecast pe- 
riods of low humidity, or high fire hazard, 
by several hours and thus to allow for a 


mobilization of resources to meet emer- 


gencies. This is a new field of investiga- 
tion and much remains to be learned, but 
a start has been made and results to date 
are most encouraging. 
Static has also been 
indicating the probable 
thunderstorms, warnings of their approach 


useful in 
occurrence of 


found 


having been received from one to twenty- 


four hours in advance of any visual in- 
dications. The importance and value of 
such warnings are evident when it is 


realized that fully one-fourth of the fires 
that occur in the West each year are set 
by lightning and that a few hours’ warn- 


ing of emergency conditions often makes 
all the difference between success and 
failure in handling the situation. 





Forest Fire and the Law 

A large fire at Amsbry, Cambria coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, resulted in an interest- 
ing situation. Three dis- 


ing to dispense “fire water” to fire fight- 
He has been fined $25.00 and must 


ers. 
pay costs amounting to $12.95. Fire 
Warden C. A. Wilt of Gallitzin in a 
preliminary hearing was held’ under 


$1,000 bail for appearance in the June 
term of criminal court in Cambria county. 
Warden Wilt will face charges of neglect 
of duty at the Amsbry fire. 





Spring Fires in Virginia 
The Virginia Forestry Department re- 


ports 488 fires so far this year with 
72,577 acres burned over. The damage 
is estimated at $240,672. The largest 


number of fires occurred in Lee County, 
where 29 fires burned over 2,067 acres. 
The greatest area burned over was in 
Nelson County where ten fires covered 
10,510 acres. The greatest damage was also 
done in Nelson and amounted to $41,390. 
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tinct legal actions were 













COME ON J(M~EF(LL 
~-{YOUR HAT-SOME GUY'S 
BEEN FISHIN’ HERE J / 





because of 
this Charles Nel- 
son of Gallitzin refused 


instituted 
fire. 






to give aid to Inspector 
Brubaker. At a 
mary hearing he 
fined $1.00 and also sen- 
tenced to pay the costs 
of prosecution amount- 
ing to $13.90. Bernard 
Lilly of the same place 
interfered with the 
fighting of this fire by 
dispensing and attempt- 


sum- 
was 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Fe a 


JUST ONE MORE 
Pa(L TO MAKE / 
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The Department is encouraged by the 
organization of new protective associa- 
tions. The latest one, which includes 
ownership of more than 120,000 acres, is 
in Wise County and is second in amount 
of area in the list of protective associa- 
tions so far organized in the State. 


Japanese Trees For Sesqui-Centennial 
Following its notable custom of pre- 
senting fruit ornamental trees to 
foreign countries, the Japanese Govern- 
ment has sent 1600 trees to the City of 
Philadelphia to mark the Sesqui-Centen- 


and 


nial. 





Government Purchases Land For Na- 
tional Forest in Michigan 

The first purchase of land under the 
Clarke-McNary Act for the purpose of 
timber production only, as distinct from 
that of regulating stream flow, was re- 
cently made in Michigan. The purchase 
which consists of 51,000 acres adjoining 
the Michigan National Forest is part of 
a purchase 616,970 acres re- 
cently established by the Commission. It 
embraces large which were once 
well-timbered but which are now unpro- 
ductive and which when reforested by 
the federal government will serve as a 
demonstration area of great value to the 
Michigan 
A purchase area of 1,628,108 acres has 
established in Minnesota but 
have 


unit of 


areas 


people. 


also been 
up to date 
been made in 

Other purchases just authorized by 
the Commission include 83,000 acres of 
additions to the National Forests already 
established in the mountain regions of 
the eastern and southern states. 


actual selections 


unit. 


no 
this 





Michigan Lists Twenty-six Thousand 
Acres Under Pearson Forest Tax Law 
Up until late February, which was the 

last date for the acceptance of applica- 

tions by the Michigan Department of 

Conservation for the listing of land un- 

der the Pearson Forest Tax law, appli- 

cations had been received for about 40,000 

acres. Of this area the Commission 

finally listed about 26,000 acres as com- 
mercial forest reserves. Under the pro- 
visions of the act which was passed by 
the 1925 Legislature a commercial forest 
reserve is defined as “a tract of land 
from which the mature forest growth has 
been removed, containing no material 
natural other than forest 
growth, not primarily valuable for agri- 
cultural, mineral, industrial, recreational 
or resort purposes and upon which the 

Owner proposes to develop and maintain 

a forest either through planting or 
Natural reproduction or both. Such 
land must be capable of producing a 


resources 















Margaret Dudley In Bass True Moe- 


loves TRUE easins, the uppers 


BASS MOCCASINS, and innersoles 
because like old being made of 
friends they are leather, there is 
comfortable and fine flexibility and 
also they never comfort. 


wear out and look 
shabby. 


TOE PEE 





vane. 
Photograph of Margaret Dud- anes 
ley in Westchester County, yrs 


with BASS MOCCASINS, which 
save her father cash and give 
her comfort. 


SEAM FASTENING WIDSOLE . SEAM FASTENING 
AND OUTSOLE 


REMEMBER BASS TRUE MOCCASINS are 
“outdoor” shoes for every purpose. Many styles 
are made for men, women and children, in low 
and high true moccasins, and in very high laced 
A golf true-moccasin, that men use generally for “coun- 


true-moccasin boots. 
try” 


wear, is shown above. 





A PERSONAL LETTER FROM A SATISFIED PARENT 





April 24, 1926. 
G. H. Bass & Company, 
Wilton, Maine. 
Gentlemen : 

You may be interested to know that in our New York suburban village, here 
in the Westchester Hills, many of our families have a mutual interest in Bass 
Moccasins that you have been making since 1876. 

It amounts almost to a moccasin club since we have discovered that your 
new and approved “True Bass Moccasins” will outwear two or three pairs of 
ordinary shoes for our children at school or at play. We older people find them 
the ideal outdoor footwear for all occasions. 

The other day our little eleven year old girl remarked that she was glad she 
wore the same kind of shoes as the American Indians wore, for, she added, Indians 
can travel long distances quickly and easily, and I can do that too, and who ever 
heard of an Indian with sore feet! 

It is certainly true that children are less apt to be fretful with comfortable 


shoes. What I can truly say is you have cut my shoe bills in half, or to one- 
third. As an American head of a family, I want to commend you for patriotic 
service. 


Sincerely yours, 


Cendleten. Beedlar, 


The Original American Shoe— 


with the sole added. Do not confuse with ordinary Goodyear welt shoes 
made to look like B-A-S-S T-R-U-E  M-O-C-C-A-S-I-N-S. Seek 
that comfort, plus suitability, that BASS TRUE MOCCASINS offer. 





ASK FORTHE ORIGINAL BASS MOCCASIN 





We are sure you will be interested in Booklet W, which shows the many styles 
and tells the story of true moccasins. It’s free—simply mail your request to 


G. H. Bass & Co. 


Shoemakers Since 1876 
Box W, Wilton, Maine 





UPPER TO MIDSOLE, 
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thrifty forest growth and must at the 
time of listing as a commercial forest 


“Strong Heart” 


POLICE 
DOGS 


“Character plus 
Appearance.” 
You can pay 
more, but you 


SQUARE reserve actually carry sufficient forest 
be = growth of suitable character and so dis- 

7 Sasus Pat.orr. wry ‘ F 

Tent ’ tributed as to give reasonable assurance 

that a stand of merchantable timber 
will be developed in the near future.” 

Upon listing of the land, which is 
brought about through hearing held can’t get a bet- 
by the Conservation Commission, the ter dog. 


owner is required to pay only a nominal ? Dp 
tax on the bare land while the tax U N B EAM FAR M 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


on the growing timber is deferred until it 
is ready for harvesting and there is R. F.D.7 New Brunswick, N. J. 











revenue with which to pay accumulating 


taxes on the product. GREAT DANES 





























Applications are on file with the Com- of unusual size and intelligence. Plenty 
mission for about 8,000 acres so far of pups on hand. Immediate delivery 
Pe adsctadehsriaiect ear. assured. Enclose 15 cents for catalog. 

A 1921 Brooks Tent in the Jackson’s Hole Region, Wyo. COLLINS KENNELS 

America’s Most Popular Tent President Signs Park Bills Box 500 Reedsburg, Wisconsin 

Light, Compact,Strong, Roomy,Comfortable. 5 F : b 

Fully Protects-Easy to Carry-Simple to Erect. President Coolidge has signed both of 

act ge ag ia gage aged the National Park Bills which were pass 
> awe a c 5 j c ‘cre 39° ; 
BROOKS, 1671 Arapahoe st., Denver . : -” Registered 
ed by Congress late in May. The first GERMAN POLICE 
bill provides for two National Parks in PUPPIES 
If It Was Made By An Indian | Have It the Appalachian Mountains when certain for sale. 

Real Indian Made Bows and Arrows and Indian Curios conditions have been met. The parks Write anne FARM 
_Bow and Arrows, $1.60; Steel Pointed provided for are the Great Smoky Moun- ‘ 
Feathered Arrows, $1.00; Beaded Hatbands, 4 4 s % es a Dodge City, Kans. 
Headbands, Necklaces, $2.75; Fobs, $1.00; Doz- tain in Tennessee and North Carolina 
en Selected Arrowheads, $2.50; Moccasins, A ae a : sas 2 
$4.50; Birchbark Canoe and Catalogue, 25c: and the Shenandoah in Virginia. The 
“Anything Indian” Stone Age Relics. second bill is designed to make Mam- . 
CHIEF FLYING CLOUD Dept. A.F. Harbor Springs, Mich. | th Cave in Kentucky a National Park. What Do You Want in 











The conditions which must be met be- 


fore these areas will become National Sports Goods? 
for 









é ? ra 
for Touring - Traveling’ = Huntis Parks in fact are that the specified | 
. AK aE EY amounts of land must be purchased by 
\\ Know your direction with this handy, ac- While : ° ve = » Clee : 
curate compass. Built/'ke a wateh Hint They the public and deeded to the Government CAMPING, FISHING 
compared, sonemetized nesdie.. Jewels free of cost. In the case of the Great 
Sen ee Smoky Mountain area the bill provides HIKING, TOURING 
EG ald We Randotol.i that a mini f 150,000 acr 
ae 8G ; Bal 1at a minimum area of 150, cres 
| WE KNOW WHERE TO GET IT. 








must first be purchased and deeded over 


| 





SILV ER FOXES to the Federal Government. In the case For full and prompt receipt of in- 
Soult nate denniet: ialiiedt: teceler of of the Shenandoah area its promoters formation, write 

paver Bones in the world, for “The Seach must purchase 250,000 acres and deed it SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

re ilver Fox,” a forty-four page booklet, 


ivi i ti articulars. | Profusely to the Government before any steps will : 
giving interesting particulars rofusely | AMERICAN Forests AND 




































illustrated. be taken to bring the are le imin- 
g the area under admin 
W. K. ROGERS aghast hailing arias «Ms ; Forest LIke, 
CHARLOTTETOWN istration as a National Park. ne area : 
Prince Edward Island Canada to be purchased in the case of Mam- Washington, D. C. 
moth Cave is much smaller, amounting to Ba a 
Tells When The re Bitin’ only about 20,000 acres. 
b cy cs Local advocates of each of these pro- 
: BROWN’S GUARANTEED FISHING CALENDAR : posed new parks have for several months 
Used by thousands to plan their vacation and | aig: | bli ; sips f 
fishing trips. Figured out on a scientific yeen Dusy raising Dy public subscription 
ee after 17 years of observation and tests. i g E ig i 2 The mak ers Oo 
Write for free folder the money needed to make the required 
BROWN’S FISHING SERVICE land purchases. It is said that popular Ipana Tooth Paste 
—— Se ban ubscriptions amounting to over $1,200,000 b li e tect 
“cig satis liana elieve in protect- 
— have been obtained for the Shenandoah Pp * 
I45CUVE area. It is probable that several years ing and preserving 
— eee ‘ill elapse before the total subscription 
American made WNP pSge aan e gone forests as well as 
| Binoculcr need in each case will be raised, land 
titles searched and final transfer of the teeth and gums. 


land to the Federal Government effected. 


Migratory Bird Bill Sidetracked [IPANA 
After three weeks of hectic debate on 


the Migratory Bird Refuge Bill, the TOOTH PASTE 
ee Senate has finally displaced it on the 


Wonde-ful for outdoor folks, farmers, hunters, fishers, campers, 








tin ate a  nunenn someonsenpent. exter oad calendar and shown a tendency to postpone Bristoi-Myers Co. 
<sn eeu Soeneene eal ekabey consideration indefinitely. The principal 40 Rector Street New York 
810 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. opponents of the bill have been Senators 
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SILVER FOX BREEDERS’ BUREAU 





ASK 


A* 
SILVER 


FOX FARMS 


Highest grade, pure bred, registered, interior 
Alaska strain. 3 ranches 


STERLING SILVER FOXES 


Values Backed by Rigid Culling and 
High Pelt Sales Since 1913 


The Kind With the Pelt That Pays 


ALASKA SILVER FOX FARMS 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 





BORESTONE 


—the strain that has produced 5 grand cham- 
pion sweepstakes and nearly 200 national and 
international awards. Ranches in Maine and 
California. Illustrated literature on request. 


Borestone Mt. Fox Co. 


Robt. T. Moore, Pres. & Sole Owner 
621 Pac. S. W. Bk. Bg., Pasadena, Cal. 





Fox Farming 


is fun and may be the most profitable end 
of a self-sustaining estate, or as a part of 
your farm enterprise. Wooded acres near the 
large cities are frequently ideal spots for the 
business—the occupies little 
Let us suggest plans for your profit. 


Write to the 


ranch itself 
space. 


Boonville Silver Fox Co. 
BOONVILLE, NEW YORK 








BOONVILLE 


Superior 


FOXES 


are recognized by the best trade for 
the highest degree of quality and 
type—which is the foundation of prof- 
its in the Silver Fox business. 

You are invited to visit our ranches 


Central New York Fur Co., inc. 
Boonville, N. Y. 











UALITY first last and always, 

. backed by rigid culling and scien- 
tific breeding, with results that five 
out of six national showings HER- 
CULES SILVERS won the Alaskan 
Sweepstakes, pup and numerous other 
ribbons. 

Hercules pedigreed and registered 
ranch bred blue fox have an unpar- 
alled record. 


Literature for the asking 
Hercules Fur Farms 
Spokane, Wash. and Glencoe, Minn. 
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; 

















© Alaska Silver Fox Farms 


HIS group of highly respect- 

ed, and oldest American sil- 
ver fox breeders, have joined in a 
Bureau organization to present to 
the readers of AMERICAN 
the advantages of the fox breed- 
ing business that may accrue to 
them on their farms or estates. 


FORESTS 


Some readers of AMERICAN For- 
ESTS may find the industry more 
profitable and interesting, as a 
well regulated business, than 
dressing chickens or selling swine 
and sheep, or milking cows. 


The industry still offers pioneer 
profits; yet it is old enough to 
be sound and tried as a sane busi- 
ness. 


Why disparage the opportunity 
offered for profits and some ex- 
citement! Like the motor car, 
movie or radio industries early 
participants made money on small 
capital. It is not too late with 
the fox—yet the business is sea- 
soned and sound. 


This bureau is founded on prin- 


ciples of fair dealing. It costs 
no more—and less in the long 





run—to deal with breeders of the 
foremost rank. They offer good 
stock and sound counsel. 


Let the Bureau advise you as 
to the usefulness of your own 
“home acres” for the purpose of 
breeding foxes. 


It costs nothing to consult with 
us about it. Address any mem- 
ber of the Bureau or write to 
the SrtverR Fox Breepers’ Bv- 
REAU, Pleasantville, New York. 


De: i Mids Dav. J. 
O’Reilley 


508 East 3rd St. 
MERRILL, WISCONSIN 


Knowledge and information is the basis of 
all successful undertakings. Many profitable 
fox farms are very small indeed. Others are 
large. Let us assist you in making a small 
er large farm pay. Start right. Send for 
our booklet of sound advice. 





Sheffield Silver Black Foxes 


Won every Prize Cup but one at 1921 Na- 
tional Fox Show. The Sweepstake Prize 
Winner, “Sheffield Scout,” 93 points, is the 
highest scoring fox in the world. Raising 
silver foxes is a clean, safe, permanent and 
profitable business, capable of rapid develop- 
ment. Your success will depend largely upon 
the strain of foxes you select to start. In- 
vestigate carefully before you buy. 

Pups and Proved Breeders from registered 
Prize Winning Stock for sale. Send for 
FREE Booklet. 


Sheffield Silver Black Fox Co. 
Box 7, Northampton, Mass. 





SHERBORN FOXES 


In addition to the pleasure and 
profit derived from raising Silver 
Black Foxes, an added attraction can 
be had by using part of the ranch 
for the growing of beautiful trees and 
shrubs. 

On my ranch at Sherborn, Mass., I 
have fifty-four different kinds of trees 
and flowering shrubs, which makes a 
handsome setting for my choice col- 
lection of Silver Foxes. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V. 
26 Cummington St., Boston, Mass. 





Tarnedge Foxes 


Established 1910 
THE PRIZE WINNING RANCH 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstake Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
SABATTIS, N. Y. 








Wausau Foxes 


Our prize winning average is 75% of all 
foxes shown during the last six years—in 1926 
six FIRST PRIZES, six other prizes and ten 
Futurity Championships. 


1926 Pups For Sale 


Booklet sent on request 


Wausau Silver Black Fox 
Ranch, Inc. 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
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Why Not Now! 






_ Built entirely 
mw. U.S. A. by 
Bausch & Lomb 


Bausch & Lomb 
Stereo-Prism 
Binoculars 


That pair of glasses you have always promised yourself—for the 
trip, the race, the game. Birds building nests, bevies of bathing 
beauties basking on sunlit beaches, brawny oarsmen bending over 
brittle shells—seven league eyes. 
Ask for our illustrated booklet on binoculars. Surely now is the 
right time to get that long thought of pair. 

It always pays to buy the best 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


682 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
This coupon may mean added pleasure for every trip 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co, 
682 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send your helpful booklet on Binoculars. 













Name 
Street 


City 











Regulation ; ae ae 
—7 UNITED| |{ ———corastE | | your 
| 

| 





STATES now 


Forestry \: 
Style \ 


Uniform 


. 
—_— 


No_ guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
Ll) right ana— 











wit 6BE ‘ay — 

. | RIGHT— a Just Out 
ay : Foresters, hunters, fishermen, all who love the 
RIGHT from start to finish. open—write for this interesting new catalog 
‘ just issued. It is full of ideas of how to make 
Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog your trip more comfortable and enjoyable. 
with Samples and Prices attached. Describes over 50 items: tents, air mattresses, 
: sleeping robes, fishing capes, folding boat, etc. 
Werte for eur Shire Folder YOU need it. Send name on postal today. 


SMITH-GRAY METROPOLITAN 


AMP GOODS FOLKS 
729 Broadway New York Dept. AF-4 Athol, Mass. 
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King of Utah and Dill of Washington 
who object to the federal license feature. 
Senator Norbeck of South Dakota has 
proven an able champion of the bill, but 
some discouragement is felt over the styb- 
born opposition manifest. 

The Anthony bill has not yet come up 
for consideration in the House. 





War Department Seeks to Preserve 
Scenic Beauty of Niagara Falls 


Following recent exchanges between the 
State Department and the British Embassy 
over questions affecting the scenic beauty 
of Niagara Falls, the War Department 
has assigned to the Army Engineers’ Office 
of Buffalo, the duty of a special study to 
preserve the scenic beauty of Niagara 


Falls. 





Maryland Roadside Tree Law Shows 
Results 


The Roadside Tree Law, passed by the 
1914 Legislature in Maryland, was the 
result of the complaint of many citizens 
concerning the abuses chargeable to pole 
line companies. Under this law the serv- 
ices of a warden are required to supervise 
the work of tree trimming by any pole 
line company when the trees are within 
the right-of-way of any public road. The 
administration of the law is assigned to 
the State Forestry Department. Compensa- 
tion to the wardens is paid by the For- 
estry Department, which, in turn, is au- 
thorized to collect from persons or cor- 
porations requesting assistance in roadside 
tree planting. 

The Maryland Court of Appeals ex- 
tended the constitutionality of this law at 
the time of a telephone company’s suit 
on April 9, 1915 and at present there are 
about fifty wardens assigned to tree work, 
most of them supervising the work of the 
different pole line companies. 

The Maryland Forestry Department is 
to be congratulated on the large number of 
c:ties and towns in the State which, through 
the Department’s work, now have tree 
census information and improvement plans 
for their streets. 





J. A. Ferguson Joins Yale Forest School 
Staff 


Professor John A. Ferguson, head of 
the Pennsylvania State College Depart- 
ment of Forestry, has been named visiting 
Professor of Forestry at Yale for 1926-27 

Professor Ferguson will take over the 
work in forest management while Pro- 
fessor Herman H. Chapman is on leave 
to participate in a Government investiga- 
tion of forest taxation which is being 
conducted by Professor Fred R. Fairchild 
of Yale. 
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Your tree or trees, if of any size, can- 
not be replaced at any price; in many 
cases they cannot be grown in a man’s 


life time. In such cases it is impossible 
to place a money value on any single 
tree. If-your tree cannot be duplicated 
any expense is justified in prolonging 
its life. 

You spray your trees to control in- 
jurious insects and diseases; you ferti- 
lize your trees to feed them; you water 
your trees to make the plant food avail- 
able; in addition you should treat every 
wound to preserve the exposed wood 
from decay-producing organisms. Tree 
surgery now comes into practice and 
much skill can be used to advantage. 


In tree repair work, you will find dis- 
agreement among the experts, and ig- 
norance among the untrained, often 
with disastrous results. You can only 
be protected by employing experts en- 
dorsed by unbiased agencies of stand- 
ing. 

From Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1178, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Tree Surgery: “The best, safest, 
and most economical means of prevent- 
ing future extensive decay, disfigure- 
ment, or premature death of a tree is 
to attend to each injury as soon as it 
occurs.” 

“Leave the work in the most favor- 
able condition for rapid healing; this 


Photograph by Jessie Tarbox Beal 


ONE LIMB OF THIS TREE 


IS WORTH A THOUSAND DOLLARS TO THE OWNER OF THIS GARDEN 





may sometimes necessitate filling or 
covering deep cavities.” 

Tree surgery has made great progress 
in the last few years. New and im- 
proved fillings have been perfected, re- 
placing cement, which in large cavities 
has never been satisfactory, and many 
scientific men recommend open cavities 
as preferable to cement fillings. 


These conclusions have been reached 
after years of research by government 
scientists and are concurred in by lead- 
ing tree repair workers. Consult with 
the Tree Care Service Bureau. There 
is no charge for advice on repair, spray- 
ing, fertilizing and methods of tree care. 


TREE CARE SERVICE BUREAU 


MEMBERS: 


H. L. FROST AND COMPANY 


Arlington, Mass. 


HARRISON, MERTZ AND 


1713 Sansom Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Association of the most highly endorsed 
individual TREE CARE EXPERTS in the Atlantic 
and Central States. 


LANDSCAPE FORESTERS, 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


CHAS, F. IRISH COMPANY 2831 
Bratenahl, Cleveland, Ohio 


Westbury, New 


THE VAN YAHRES TREE 
LTD. SERVICE, INC. 


MUNSON-W HITAKER 
COMPANY 


Tok Tremont Building Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, Illinois 


THE L. H. MEADER 


COMPANY Rye, N. 


Providence, R. I., Newport 
H. STEVENSON CLOPPER 
Avenue 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ridgewood 


WAHL AND FERGSUON 
¥. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE 
EXPERT COMPANY 
Home Office, Stamford, Conn. 


Members of this Bureau have 
offices or representatives in im- 
portant centers. 





Write to Any Tree Expert whose card appears on this page or address: 


TREE CARE SERVICE BUREAU 


(Room 401) 155 East 42d St., New York 
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No posts to drive. No wire 
to stretch. Simply push the 
legs of each section into the 
ground and wire the ends 
together. 


Furnished with or without 
Hexagon netting at bottom. 
No difference in cost. For- 
mer used for fencing chick- 
en yards. In ordering always 
specify which you want. 





O minutes to build this 
strong enclosure! 





Order this Special Assort- 
ment No. 5 for $50.00 

Consisting of: 

11 Sections 7’ long x 5’ high 

1 Section 4’ 6” long x 5S’ high 

1 Gate 2’ 6” wide x 5’ high 

F. O. B. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Additional sect:ons can be added 
as necessary 


Booklet 78-N 
and de- | 


Write for 
fully illustrating 
scribing this new 
fencing. 


idea in 








BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., INC., 


(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 


533 TERRACE, BUFFALO, N 


¥. 











ree Sesubticshed 
Institution 


OMEN and men who value the BEST 

in refuse cans—as in everything else— 
demand the original HYGIA CAN, en- 
dorsed by the best dealers. Repair men do 
not know it. 

Step on the pedal. Up jumps the lid 
automatically. Both hands are free. It is 
used by doctors, hospitals, and in the 
kitchens and nurseries of the best homes. 

Finished in white enamel, with nickeled 
trimmings. A galvanized inside pail which 
lifts out by the handle, makes it easy to 


empty. 
$6.50 


~ ewis& ConcER 


45th St. & Sixth Ave., New York 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 
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Wry Bucs LEAVE Home 
Spray your flowers with 


r . 1 a J r 
WILSON’S O.K. PLANT SPRAY 

NTANDARD and most popular insecticide for 
S small homes. Used for years by the most 
exacting florists and estate superintendents. 
Absolutely harmless, clean and easy to use. 
Suitable for all outdoor flowers, shrubs, ever- 
grvens, vegetables, etc. 

Recommended by the officers of the Garden Club 

of America. 


= FREE 


Write for copy of 
Wilson’s Spray Cal- 
endar—gives you cor- 
rect inonth in which 
to spray your differ- 
ent plants. 


WILSON’S WEED KILLER 


_Don’t break your back hoeing. . . just sprinkle 
with Wilson’s Weed Killer. So easy! One appli- 





This Trade 


(Reg.) on every can. 











cation a season is sufficient to kill all weeds in 
your walks, driveways, gutters, tennis courts, etc. 


SPRINGFIELD a 


NEW JERSEY 
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Florida Clears Deck for Forestry Law 
Campaign 

The Florida 

strengthening its organization with the 


Forestry Association js 
purpose of securing a Forestry Depart- 
ment law at the next session of the leg- 
islature. The traditional free range for 
cattle and habit of burning out the woods 
by stockmen to improve, as they believe, 
the range conditions, are obstacles to be 
overcome in the campaign. There is also 
a tendency on the part of turpentine op- 
erators to keep the woods clean by pe- 
riodic burning which they control as far 
as their own lands are concerned. 

The next Southern 
Forestry Congress is to be held in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and it is felt that this 
will do much to bring the importance of 


meeting of the 


forestry to the attention of the legisla- 
ture. 





Planning a Trip to Canada This Summer? 


If you are, and your route includes 


3anff, Alberta, a very cordial welcome 
awaits all the members of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association at the Club 


House of the Alpine Club of Canada. 

The accommodations at the Club House 
on Sulphur Mountain, Banff, comprise a 
large living room, library, writing room, 
spacious verandas with dining room at- 
tached and wood floored tent houses on 
the property for sleeping. Open from 
June 15th to September 15th. 

The communication from the Chair- 
man of the House Committee of the AIl- 
pine Club of Canada states further that 
any of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion members will be made exceedingly 
welcome and while the accommodations 
are considered ample, it would be wise to 
write in advance. Until June 15th, ad- 
dress “Secretary, House Committee, Al- 
pine Club of Canada, P. O. Box 1916, Cal- 
gary, Alberta,” and after that date to 
“The Manager, Alpine Club House, Banff, 
Alberta.” 


Sixth Conference on State Parks Meets 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas 





As this issue of American Forests and 


Forest Life goes to press the Sixth 
National Conference on State Parks is 
under way at Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


The meeting was to last over June 14, 
15, and 16 and the program planned to 
feature water power development as it 
affects parks. 

Among the speakers were listed Tom 
Wallace, of the Louisville Times, O. ¢. 
Merrill, of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, Stephen T. Mather, Director of the 
National Park Service and Hon. Tom J. 
Terral, Governor of Arkansas. An ac- 
count of the meeting will be included in 
the next number of this imagazine. 





Oregon Puts on Forestry Lecture 
Campaign 
Through the cooperation of state, pri- 
vate and federal interests the State of 


Oregon has worked out and put into 
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operation a traveling forestry lecture out- 
fit. The man in charge is visiting schools, 
motor camps and other groups through- 
out the State. 

The outfit includes an automobile 
equipped with stereopticon, portable mov- 
ing-picture projector, — slides, films, 
blinds for darkening windows when it is 
desirable to put on a day program and 
literature to leave with the audiences. 
Representatives of cooperating agencies 
have accompanied the man in charge on 
yarious trips and without planning any 
advance itinerary since inauguration of 
the campaign the caravan has reached 
more than 30,000 people, about 75 per 
cent of them school children. Splendid 
sentiment toward the forest fire situation 
has resulted from the work already done. 


International Congress of Plant Sciences 
Meets in Ithaca 

Cornell University at Ithaca, New 
York, is to be the scene of the Fourth 
International Botanical Congress, organ- 
ized under the new name of Interna- 
tional Congress of Plant Sciences. Pro- 
fessor Ralph S. Hosmer, of the Forestry 
Department of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, represents the 
Forestry group at this Congress. 

A number of excursions are planned 
for visiting members, interested in the 
practice of forestry in this country, one 
of which will include a trip to the west- 
ern National Forests, if sufficient interest 
is manifest. B. M. Duggar, of the Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington, D. 
C., is Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and General Secretary of the Con- 





gress. 

Virginia Forest Service Increases Staff 

The permanent staff of the Virginia 
Forest Service has just been increased 
by the addition of three District For- 
esters. S. G. Hobart, whose headquar- 
ters are at Abingdon and whose district 
covers 15 counties in the southwest cor- 
ner of the State, W. L. Gooch, whose 
headquarters are at Richmond and whose 
district covers 34 counties in the Tide- 
water Section of the State, and W. H. 
Stoneburner whose headquarters are at 
the main office at the University of Vir- 
ginia at Charlottesville, and whose dis- 
trict covers 23 counties in the northwest 
part of the State. 

The State is now divided into four dis- 
tricts with a district forester in each, 
two of whom have their headquarters 
at the main office. 

Spring Fires in Pennsylvania 

Reports from the Bureau of Protection 
under the Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Water list the number of 
forest fires during the past spring in 
Pennsylvania at 2,000. These fires 
burned over an area of 110,000 acres and 
resulted in damage to the amount of 
$500,000. 
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and lasting satisfaction to be \derived froma UY” 
3s 
greenhouse all your own. 


| You will find that Lutton V-Bar green- 
= houses offer you the utmost in beauty, all- 
Pe. around usefulness, and enhanced value to your 
iy estate, whether large or small. Architects and 
v7 owners alike praise its low maintenance cost 
and freedom from repairs. The initial cost is 
the final cost. Built to last, and it does. Per- 

y manent satisfaction is assured. 


ap 


Now--during the Summer months 


; —is a good time to Cecide definitely just what 
style and size the greenhouse should be. 


| _ Let us work with you. Our experience N 
\ will be very helpful. 


Our new illustrated booklet, “Greenhouses 4 
of Quality,” will open your eyes to the 

unsuspected advantages and pleasures of a 7, 

glass-enclosed garden. Mailed upon request. 5 
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Wm. H. LUTTON COMPANY. INC. 


2G) Roars, ra A Oa Jersey City, N. J. 








O)éw (eles - 3 Forest Trees 


-_—— Rake , of the 
District of Columbia 


A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, con- 
taining illustrations and the distinguishing 
characteristics of €8 of the more common 
forest trees of the United States. Also gives 


Preys. \ . 
» Pome: 
90 Post Paid both the common and scientific names. 
Over 6000 copies have been sold 
Fi dA positive and Automatic Self-Cleaning 30 cents, postpaid 
. Its city is an attraction, 
No cleaning dirty 


makes off aking 0 oo THE AMERICAN 


I ory yr nn FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
making garden, making two Rakes in one. 
Bend for one today. 1523 L Street, Northwest 


oO. : 
JOHNSON gas Berane Cc Washington, D. C. 
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This picture illustrates an extreme case 


Is hunger 
or thirst killing 
your trees? 


Look at the tops of your trees. Are the 
leaves thin and yellowish? Are they un- 
dersized? Are they inclined to turn brown- 
ish and curl up? Are the uppermost parts 
of the trees thinner than the rest? Are 
there little dead branches showing at the 
tops of the trees? 

These signs are unmistakable evidence 
of trouble. It is practically certain that 
such a tree is dying from either hunger or 
thirst or both. The tree is a living thing. 
It requires food, and it must have water. 
Under semi-artificial conditions, the soil 
is gradually exhausted of its food ele- 
ments. Such a tree must be fed, for ex- 
actly the same reason that a good farmer 
fertilizes his fields. Get the advice of 
Davey Tree Surgeons quickly. They are 
local to you. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT Co., INC. 
496 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 


Attach this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail today 





Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Of. 





THE DAVEY TREE 
EXPERT CO., Inc., 

496 City Bank Bldg., 
Kent, Ohio 


JOHN DAVEY 


Father of 
Tree Surgery 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on 
my part, please have your local representa- 
tive examine my trees and advise me as to 
their condition and needs. 


The CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns, Dandelions, Buck 
Plantain, and Crab Grass. In 
one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 

' Send for circulars and prices 
CLIPPER LAWN 
MOWER CO. 
Dixon, Illinois 


Wanted--Man to Do Tree Work! 


Must have a thorough knowledge of tree re- 
pair work in all its branches. Will be con- 
fined to Long Island. Give experience, 
references, salary, and how soon you can 
start work. J. J. Levison, Sea Cliff, Long 
Island, New York. 
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Oregon and California Land Grant 
Legislation 














and a 


A bill House 


companion measure is before the Senate 


has passed the 
to provide relief for the eighteen counties 
have suffered 
of certain rail- 


in western Oregon which 


loss of taxes on account 


road land grant areas whose title has 
been revested in the United States. 
In agreement with the Oregon and 


California Railroad Company about 1880 
alternate sections of land for a consider- 
able distance each side of a proposed 
railway were to be given to the Railway 
Company as a subsidy for the construc- 
tion of a railroad from the California 
line to the City of Portland. This action 
followed the federal government's prac- 
tice of subsidizing settlement and de- 
velopment of western states through the 
land grant method. It was provided that 
this land should be sold at a price of not 
to exceed $2.50 an acre to actual settlers. 
Upon receiving the land the Railroad 
Company immediately pay 
taxes on it just as any other owner of 


started to 


land would be expected to do. 


The Railroad's title to these lands was 
questioned by the federal government 
about fifteen years ago, principally be- 
cause the Railroad Company withdrew 
the land from sale and consequently 
failed to live up to its agreement whereby 
it received the land subsidy. The rail- 
road thereupon refused to pay taxes to 
the counties while the litigation was in 
progress, by which title to the land was 
finally revested in the United States. 
Sums were paid to the counties by the 
government in lieu of lost taxes. 


Counting on the tax revenue from the 
railroad these eighteen counties bonded 
themselves heavily for roads and other 
developments, establishing their credit on 
the basis of expected taxes. The result 
of the litigation was the revesting of the 
title of the lands and the consequent 
withdrawal of them the 
of the and the almost simul- 
taneous passage of the Chamberlain- 
Ferris act in 1916 by which it was pro- 
vided that the Secretary of the Interior 
should sell the timber on the grant lands 
and the land under various classifications. 
The from these was to 
establish a fund which 
tributed, 25 per cent to the state, 25 per 
cent to the counties, 40 per cent to the 
reclamation fund and 10 per cent to the 
United 

An attempt was made in the 68th Con- 


from tax rolls 


counties, 


revenue sales 


should be dis- 


States government. 
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gress to relieve the counties by including 
such of the revested lands as might be 
appropriately included in the neighboring 
National and reimbursing the 
counties out of a fund, created from the 


Forests 


sale of products and privileges on the 
National This bill 
however objected to by 


Forests in Oregon. 


was strongly 
local people and consideration of it was 
indefinitely postponed by the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands. Early in 
the present Congress the bills were in- 
troduced by Stanfield in the 
Senate and Representative Hawley in the 
House, providing for a payment 
the federal Treasury to these counties 
of a sum equivalent to the taxes on the 
revested lands, based on the 1915 valua- 


Senator 


from 


tion. These bills authorize immediate 
appropriation of a sum _ equivalent io 
taxes which would have accrued from 
1916 to 1926 if the land had remained 


privately owned and taxable at the 1915 
This sum is considerably less 
which have accrued if 
assessed at normally in- 


valuation. 
than taxes 
the land were 
creased valuation since 1915. 
further that these payments shall continue 
until all charges against the 
Oregon and California land grant fund 
shall have been iiquidated and the fund 
shows a credit balance for distribution in 
accordance with the Chamberlain-Ferris 
act. No provision is made in the bills 
to stimulate the sale of land or timber in 
order to produce revenue with which to 
reimburse the fund. 


would 
It provides 


annually 


The advance of this money by the 
federal Treasury however would be on 
the order of a loan and would give the 
counties the relief so desperately needed 
at the present moment if their develop- 


ment programs are to continue. 


Representatives of the counties have 
argued the two Congressional 
Committees to which these bills have 
been referred that the putting off of the 
sale of timber and land and the re- 
establishment of the county development 
programs are necessary if the natural 
resources on these lands are to be con- 
served and sold to the best advantage, but 
they frankly take the position that they 
are the victims of circumstance and are 
entitled to relief. In the latter position 
they are admittedly correct and both the 
Senate and House Committees believe this 
so strongly that they have favorably re- 
ported the bills. 


before 
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Colonel Graves Investigates Forest Re- 


search in Europe 
Colonel Henry S. Graves, Dean of the 
School of Forestry and Provost of Yale 


University, sailed June 12 for Europe to 
make certain forest research 
work in the European countries. Colonel 
a committee of 
intensive 


studies of 


member of 
making an 


Graves is a 
three, engaged in 
study of the sciences underlying 
under the auspices of the National Acad- 
financed by the 


forestry 


emy of Sciences and 
General Education Board. 


The special committee under whose di- 


rection the work will be undertaken con- 
sists of Professor L. R. Jones of the 
University of Wisconsin, Dr. John C. 
Merriam, President of the Carnegie In- 


stitution of Washington and Colonel Graves. 
The actual work of making the survey of 
the research problems will be carried on 
by Professor I. W. Bailey of the Botany 
Department of Harvard University and 
Dr. H. A. Spoehr, head of the Carnegie 


Institution of Carmel, California. 





Cook Forest Association Heard on Radio 


Thomas Liggett, Acting Secretary of 


the Cook Forest Association of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, is giving a_ series 
of short talks on the out-of-doors over 
Station KDKA. The Association is 


dedicated to the preservation of “Cook 
Forest,” which is said to be a last rem- 
nant of the primeval pines of “Penn's 


Woods.” 


New York State Tackles Big Task to 
Control Blister Rust 

The New York State Conservation Com- 

first crew in the work 

of eradicating blister rust on 

land Preserve on 


May 16 and by June 1 had twenty crews 


mission started its 
white pine 
outside of the Forest 
at work. 

season opened 


April 16th 


when __ the 
work 
with the 


Last year, 


earlier, this began on 
and yet handicap of the late 
spring the planning to 
cover 40,000 acres or thirty per cent more 


1925. 


Commission is 


than during 
In the 10,000-acre tract of land on 
Tongue Mountain which was acquired by 


the State for park purposes there are 
6,000 acres of white pine and the state 
will clear 2,000 acres of this of all currant 
and gooseberry bushes, the intermediate 


host of the white pine blister rust, this 
year. There is also in this tract 700 acres 
of open farm land state will 
plant to white pine just as soon as the 
land has been protected by the removal of 
any currant and bushes that 
may be there. 

On the east side of Lake George, Wil- 
liam T. Knapp, one of the largest land 
owners is completing the eradication of 
2547 acres begun three years ago. Just 
as soon as Mr. Knapp was. convinced that 


which the 


gor yseberry 
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Dustless Roads 


that neither track nor stain 





Calcium Chloride 


THE Solvay-treated road! It has a 
smooth dustless surface that en- 
hances the natural beauty of the park, 
estate or club. Such a road is main- 
tained in perfect condition at low cost 
by the use of Solvay Flake Calcium 
Chloride, a white odorless material which 
is harmless in every respect. 

Solvay provides a 
surface. It is 
Germantown 


fast, 


courts, 
used 


playing 


For tennis 
weedless 


dustless, 


with great success at Longwood, 
ind Forest Hills. 
Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is immediate 


action, no expensive machinery is required; 
inyone can apply it, no experience or special 
skill is necessary. 


Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride provides the 
successful road treatment for both large and 
small user. Sold in 100 Ib. bags and 375 Ib. 


drums from 75 conveniently located distributing 
centers. 


Write for Booklet No. 5757 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Dept., 40 Rector Street, New York 























YOU use the FORESTS— 


When you drive an AUTOMOBILE. 


When you build a HOME. 
When you eat a MEAL. 


When you read a NEWSPAPER. 
When you go CAMPING OR HUNT- 
ING 


In hundreds of other things you do, you use the forest—every day—in 
Abundant forests stand for a better America, a higher 
standard of living, happier and more prosperous homes, a greater outdoors, 
better fishing and hunting, more beautiful roads, more wild flowers and wild 


one form or another. 








When you ride on a TRAIN. 
When you go to the MOVIE. 
When you build a FIRE. 


life—for all that makes for a better, cleaner, and healthier life. 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO HELP PERPETUATE THE FORESTS? 


YOU CAN HELP. 


conscientious way. 
OUTDOORS AND IN. 


IN RETURN, they will receive AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 


It will take only a few minutes of your time. 
your friends to become members of The American Forestry Association, which 


stands for the protection and perpetuation of American forests in a sane, 
It is the least you can do to HELP KEEP FORESTS 


LIFE, which will interest and enlighten the whole family. 


CLIP THE APPLICATION BLANK ON PAGE 446 
AND MAKE IT COUNT FOR A MEMEBER 
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FOR EARLY FALL DELIVERY 











BULB CATALOGUES 
NEW CREATIONS IN GLADIOLI 
Including our famous variety the “cut and 
come again 
GL ADIOLUS LOS ANGELES 
The nearest everblooming gladiolus, contains 
also. newest and best varieties of Iris, 
Amaryllis. Crinums, Cannas. etc. 
BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 
Tulips, Daffodils. Colored Freesias, etc. 
C. E. HOUDYSHEL, - _ Box 1F L, San Dimas, Calif. 














REGALE LILIES 


“4 Royal Beauty” 
OREGON GROWN BULBS 


Extra Large $1.00 each., $10.00 per Doz. 
Large, 75c. each., $8.00 per Doz. 


WILLIAM A. AIRD FLORAL CO., INC. 
“Pansydale,’’ Oregon City, Oregon 














EVERY WOMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 






our fine Irises, 

Crawlord Gardens i: P — s, Peren- 
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PEONIES and IRISES 
Grown in the limestone soils of Western 
Ohio, are unexcelled for quality. We grow 
the cream of standard varieties and leading 
novelties to suit the most critical buyers. 
Let me place your name on mailing list for 
price list. Address 

E. M. BUECHLY 
Dept. B., Greenville, Ohio 
e 
Orchids We specialize in ORCHIDS! 
Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collectors, and Botani- 
cal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 
whenever you need this kind of plant. 
Send for Special List No. 79 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














the removal of all currant and gooseberry 
bushes was necessary to the protection of 
his white pine he began eradicating and 
has continued ever since. This summer he 
plans to cover 500 acres and to complete 


the eradication work next year. 


YOUNG TREES 


I never see growing trees, 
Outlined against the sky, 
3ut what I think of marching men, 


Like 


young 


armies passing by. 


Who plants a single growing tree 
Sends out an army strong, 
To carry on the work of faith, 


And help the world along. 


For of their shade and fruit and wood, 
Shall other 
So plant these hostages to fate, 


And faith of all our 


generations reap, 


fathers keep. 
May T. Neff. 





Wash Away Ivy Poison 


Thorough washing soon after exposure 


to poison ivy reduces the danger of in- 


jury, says the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 
also to other sumac 


This no doubt applies 


poison such as the 
poison 


“poison oak” of the west. The 


usually requires some time to penetrate 


into the tender layers of the skin, and 
until 


much or all of it can be 


such penetration has taken place 


removed. 


Make a thick lather and wash several 
times, with thorough rinsing and fre- 
quent changes of hot water, using or- 
dinary alkaline kitchen soap. Running 


water is preferable for this purpose. If 
water should be 
Even after inflam- 
thorough washing 


from 


a basin is used, the 
changed frequently. 
mation has developed, 
should be tried in order to remove 
exposed surfaces of the skin all traces 
ef the poison that can still be reached. 


For the inflammation, simple reme- 
dies, such as local applications of solu- 
tion of cooking soda or of Epsom 





“KELSEY NURSERY STOCK IS GROWN WHEREVER IT GROWS BEST” 


salts, one or two heaping teaspoons to 
a cup of water, are helpful. Fluid ex- 
tract of grindelia, diluted with 4 to 8 


parts of water, is often used. Solutions 


of this kind may be applied with light 
bandages or clean cloths. Such cloths 
must be kept moist and discarded fre- 


quently in order to avoid infection. When 





the inflammation is extensive or severe 
it is best to consu!t a physician. 
Trees in Philadelphia’s “Memory Row” 


Dedicated 

Broad street 

Navy Yard, 
Exposition 


An avenue of trees set in 
Packer street to the 
through the 
at Philadelphia was dedicated to 


from 
Sesqui-Centennial 
grounds, 
the memory of 200 of South Philadelphia’s 
war dead at ceremonies 
Twelfth Philadelphia Chapter of the 
ican War Mothers 

The 200 
each bear on an aluminum plate the 


conducted by the 
Amer- 
recently. 
trees of “Memory Row” will 
name 
with the 
exception of one tree, which was dedicated 
to the of the Unknown Soldier. 
A letter in which Mayor Kendrick pre- 
sented the trees to the Gold Star Mothers 
of South Philadelphia in behalf of the 
city, was read by Mrs. Charles Thomas, 
president of the War Mothers’ Chapter, 
and a roll of South Philadelphia men who 
died in the 


Ellen 


of a hero who died in service, 


memory 


War was presented by Mrs. 
Heppard. 





West Virginia) Governor 


Reforestation 


Endorses 


After planting a tree as his part of a 
project Lumber and 


Huntington, 


sponsored by the 
Dealers’ Club of 
West Virginia, Governor Gore unquali- 
fiedly endorsed the 
ment in West Virginia and pledged his 
energy and ability to the encouragement 
of the work. 

The tree 
ducted Cabell 
County, was brought about through the 
cooperation of two of the county 


Supply 


reforestation 


planting, which was _ con- 


near Harveytown in 


Farm 


3ureaus with the Huntington Lumber 
Dealers’ Club. The Boy Scouts of Hun- 
tington, the Four-H Clubs of Cabell and 


Wayne Counties and the lumbermen 
themselves took active part in the work 


move- , 





ee 


stm 


fo AE TCR ete: 


RHODODENDRONS.... al 


OR many years it has been re- 
alized that the Hills of Penn- 
sylvania grow the finest Rhododen- 


and by the end of the day 4,700 trees 
had been set. The State Department of 
Agriculture was represented by F. W. 


drons and Mountain Laurel in the Craig, assistant entomologist and the 
East. They are far enough South : ¥ 

to make shapely plants and far Agricultural Extension Department at 
enough North to be perfectly Morgantown was represented by Thomas 
hardy. The supply has been heav- W. Skuce. 


ily depleted in past years—but we 
have kept our reservations intact. 


Use of Abandoned Farms 





E still offer these plants in 

| peomets of 175 to 200—good, Commissioner of Agriculture Jones of 
ing ar seaee nee "coe. = Vermont said recently, “Under the changed 
: . conditions most of our abandoned farms 
Established in 1878 . ~ ‘olla 

are rightly abandoned. They may well 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE turned over to begin again that forest 
50 Church Street, New York growth for which they were by Nature 


intended.” 
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CREST... 


EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
Scientifically Collected We —— in Fonsi trees 
or Forest anting 
NATIVE THE UMAWAL 
AMERICAN North-Eastern 
SHRUBS Forestry Company MEMORIAL TREES 
Azaleas Kalmias NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Rhododendrons Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. Particularly fine specimens of Oak, 
indete Maple, Elm, etc., for memorial plantin 
the Appalachian Moun- Trees from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. 
tains. Carload or less than car- Each tree is recorded with the American 
load shipment. Plants . highest ——, Forestry Association to perpetuate its 
eres g yrices. or specimen anc 
special ae awe have splendid amesety- FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. ey 
ere siock gt ou Stroaaaey Peers. pera Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
of Indiana or south of South Carolina. Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. Tel., Yorktown 128 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK a ba 
LaBAR’S Rhododendron Nursery CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Box 65-C, Stroudsburg, Penna. 89 STATE STREET = 372 Lexington Avenue 
BOSTON MASS. Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NORWAY SPRUCE 
Obe Cottage Gardens NURSERY Choice specimens balled and 
burl d 
A Nursery You Can Depend Ugon ia m..../ PI 7 sa 2.3’ 34° ae 5.6’ 
S lantin z : 
“Lansing. -- Michigan Planting contracts taken in Maine Available in carload lots. 
and New Hampshire The Independence Nurseries Co. 
Hardy Plant Annual on Request Fryeburg Maine Independence, Ohio 








If you do not find what you want advertised in TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING OTTO WITTBOLD NURSERY 








ee ee oe ie oe PINE :-: SPRUCE 6758 Loleta Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Write to Service Department CONIFERS ONLY 
Our Specialties: 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY Cen: ste tae - 
Trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines 
ASSOCIATION KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION > on ’ er ’ ’ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. KEENE, N. H. perennials, and house plants. 
HILL’S EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS PRINCETON PRODUCTS 
Complete assortment of varieties Large collection’ of Evergreen, Tree, ARE THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
for ornamental use. Price list free. Shrub, and Hardy Perennial Seeds from IN ORNAMENTALS 
De Luxe catalog in natural colors, all parts of the World. A Complete Assortment of Hardy 
25 cents. Seat Sey Senne Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. , 
Evergreen Specialists 6628-30-32 Ross Street PRINCETON NURSERIES 











GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
Headquarters for te lie D R E E R ’ S 
R O S E S duchess, Teas, Yes and Cimber Fens, Orch, 


co [ios Heads Midsummer 




















. Other 
The very best for outdoor growing Any Quantity ‘ nance! for Catalog 
_ By geo" of skilled and loving Ashford, McDowell County, North Carolina Catalogue 
e r uce, i - 4 i i 
ort can pro e Thirty-twe years’ growing expertence will help you get the best results with 
Vegetables and Flowers. It contains a 
My famous ave mee <. poem os a a 
well as winter and spring flowering Bulbs 
“A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES” AE cAmerica’s Finest Collection and tells you when to plant them. Order 
will be mailed on request. MEH] Specinse trees and young stock of Japan your Bulbs now, to be sure of them for 
Roseflowering and Weeping Cherries Poo j Ee eM 
Flowering Crab in very large assortment rite for free co D 
GEORGE H PETERSON of f kteds and sizes. Azaleas and AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
+ open mp HENRY A. DREER 
Rose and Peony Specialist Complete catalogue on request. - ° 
, A. E. WOHLERT 1306 Spring Garden Street 
Box 8, Fair Lawn, N. J. URSERIES 230 Montgomery Ave., Montgomery Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
arberth, Pa. 
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Every reader of “Ameri- 
can Forests and Forest 
Life” should add to his 
nature library this read- 
able and authentic study 
of one of the most fasci- 
nating branches of the 
animal kingdom. 


Reptiles and 
Amphibians 


By Thomas Barbour 








“The Curator of Reptiles and 
Amphibians in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Harvard 
University knows his subject 
and makes it interesting.”—New 
York Evening Post. 


“Dr. Barbour merits the thanks 
of all nature lovers and students 
of zodlogy for his condensed yet 
adequate account of these two 
important divisions of the ani- 
mal kingdom.” — Science News 
Letter. 


“Dr. Barbour’s new work is 
a most welcome addition to the 
all too meager list of works on 
general herpetology. In it are 
discussed with skillful clarity the 
various modifications both in 
form and in habits which living 
quired by _ revolutionary  pro- 
cesses, to enable them the better 
to meet varied environmentai 
conditions.”” — Bulletin of the 
Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory. 








Lavishly illustrated, $3.50 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


2 Park Street, Boston 


_ment of products are to be lifted. 























Announcing 
the Furst Edition of 


FOREST FINANCE 


By Herman H. Chapman 


Professor of Forest Management, Yale 
University 
UPERCEDES Forest Valuation which 
for years has been a recognized au- 
thority on Forest finance. 
FOREST FINANCE sets forth the pos- 
| sibilities of forestry as a private business 
| enterprise and is invaluable to those own- 
| ing or considering the purchase of timber- 
| land as well as the student of forest 





| economics. 
$4.50 a copy. Send order to 
| The Tuttle, Morehouse and 
Taylor Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 














Gipsy Moth Quarantine in Western New 
England to Be Lifted 


Certain areas in Vermont, Massachu- 


setts, and Connecticut will be released 
July 1, 1926, the 
strictions which have been in force there 
the gipsy 
according to an 


the 


from quarantine re- 


on account of moth and 


brown-tail moth an- 


nouncement made by Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
This 


“barrier-zone,” 


area is a part of a _ so-called 


established three years 
consists of a strip of ter- 
New England 


eastern New York, extending from the 


ago, which 


ritory in western and 
Canadian border to Long Island Sound. 
The primary purpose of the zone was 
to prevent the spread of the gipsy moth 
the Adirondack Catskill 
gions of New York, control of 
the pest would be extremely difficult, if 


into and re- 


where 
not impossible, and its more or less 
could 
The part of the 
zone in New York was not placed under 
however. The 
the New 
England side will place that area in the 
the the 


rapid spread westward probably 


not then be prevented. 
quarantine restrictions, 
removal of the restrictions on 
same status as rest of barrier 
zone. 

The 
New 
miles in 


this area in 
England, representing 2,189 square 
958 
217 
Connecticut, is now possible because of 
the effective clean-up work done in the 
barrier 


release of western 


Vermont, square miles in 


Massachusetts, and square miles in 


zone. Thorough scouting has 


been done each year. Isolated colonies 
of the pest have been found in various 
towns throughout the region, but all in- 
festations discovered have now been so 
completely eradicated that for the pur- 
pose of the quarantine the barrier zone 
can be considered free from infestation. 
Therefore, all restrictions as to the move- 
In- 
and work will be con- 
tinued, however, and local restrictions, on 
shipments will be made if further infes- 
tation is It is believed that the 
continuing and intensive inspection and 
the prompt cleanup of any _ infested 
points in this barrier zone actually give 
greater security from spreading infesta- 


from this zone than is obtained in 


spection survey 


found. 


tion 
infested areas under the system of in- 
spection of all products in interstate 
movement. 





Alabama Expands Fire Patrol System 

The Alabama Commission of Forestry 
now has under patrol about eight and 
three-quarter million acres as against 
five and three-quarter million at the close 
of 1925. It is hoped by the close of the 
present year million 


acres included in the territory organized 


to have twelve 


for fire protection. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
BALLADS AND SONGS OF THE SHAN? aa 


collected and edited by Franz Rickaby, 
Press, 











University 
$3.50. 

This volume may well be called the saga 
of the Shanty-boy, that unique frontier 
figure of our American timber woods, for 
in its compilation Mr. Rickaby has suc- 


Harvard Cambridge, 


Massachusetts. 


vivid 
description the peculiar mode of life largely 
the development of the 

characteristics of the 


cessfully managed to convey in 


responsible for 
striking 
type. There are fifty-one songs and ballads 
in- the group, gathered by Mr. Rickaby 
during seven years from men who worked 


personal 


in the woods of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
the so-called 
lumbering, 


Minnesota, largely during 


golden age of American from 
1870 to 1900, and most of them are accom- 
by a the musical 

The literally 


into 


few bars of 


Shanty-boy 


panied 
melody. sang 


himself early American _history— 
through his rough songs he boasted of his 
strength and achievement, or told in plain- 
tive ballad of his despair at love forsaken, 
or blustered loudly to cover any sign of 
Brave and dauntless, ever- 
the danger 


with a laugh and dare on his lips, illiterate 


tender emotion. 


ready to face most serious 
but sensitive to melody, the Shanty-boy is 
written book for what he 
really powerful factor in the 


sudden growth of a mighty industry. And 


down in this 


Was—a 


Mr. Rickaby’s work is a real contribution 
to the American literature. 





ARISTOCRATS OF GarRDEN. By E. H. 
Witson. The Stratford Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. $5.00. 

Answering the question “What Is Best 
in Plants?” this book, from the pen of 
“Chinese” Wilson, as he is known to 
gardeners, horticulturists and botanists all 
over the world, places on record the real 
aristocrats of the garden. For it gives 
their origin and history, their names and 


THE 


peculiarities, their requirements for most 
successful cultivation and it describes as 
well their beauty and usefulness. It would 


be hard to find more fascinating reading 
for the amateur gardener, or a compila- 
tion of more valuable information for the 
professional gardener than is assembled in 
this single volume. Mr. Wilson, whose 
fame as a plant explorer is world-wide, 
has divided the groups into chapters, giving 
one chapter to each “Aristocrat,” and in 


the splendid Prologue is a wealth of 
hitherto unpublished data brought down 
to the minute, and detailed advice of 


utmost value to gardeners of all grades. 
Beautifully made, bound and printed, with 
twenty-six full-page illustrations, “Aris- 
tocrats of the Garden” is the most valuable 
contribution of its distinguished author to 
the garden literature of America. 
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Tennesse Reports Light Spring Fire 
Season 

Up to April 30 the Tennessee Division 
of Forestry received reports of 383 fires 
this spring which covered a little over 
20,000 acres with a damage of more 
than $60,000. Comparing this, however, 
with last year it is considerable improve- 
ment since in March alone during 1925, 
489 fires were reported. The average 
fire this year was 77 acres against 176 
acres last year. A total of 1,128 per- 
sons volunteered to assist the District 
Patrolmen in fighting fires this spring. 
The Division is much encouraged by 
the listing of 100,000 acres in the Cum- 
berland Mountains for protection by the 
State which means that the owners will 
share one-half the financial burden. In 
the Unaka Mountains of east Tennessee 
22000 acres have been listed on the same 
basis and other lands in the Highland 
Rim counties will probably come into 
agreement with the State. 





Makes Fire Reporting Easy 
Coincident with the announcement by 
the Post Office Department that rural 
mail carriers will report forest fires 
seen along their routes to appropriate 
forest officers, the Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association is supply- 
ing its constituent protective organiza- 
tions in the Pacific Northwest with “Re- 
port Forest Fires Here” signs to be 
placed along roads where _ residents, 
stores, filling stations or others will co- 
operate by telephoning the nearest fire 
warden upon report of fire by any trav- 
eler as well as by mail carriers. These 
signs are diamond-shaped of red and 
white procelain enamel, following the 
standardized design adopted by the asso- 


ciation for all its roadside signs in order 
to repeat the fire prevention suggestion 
regardless of wording carried. The im- 
pression on travelers to observe caution 
with match, cigarette and campfire will 


be achieved regardless of whether they 


see or report fires. 





National Park Road Funds Allotted 

Tentative apportionment of $2,000,000 
appropriated by Congress in the Interior 
Department Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year of 1927 for the improvement 
of roads and trails in the national park 
and monuments has been made _ public 
at the Interior Department. 

Of the total amount, $1,000,000 will 
be used to cover obligations incurred 
during the present year for road im- 
provements in the national park system, 
the Secretary of the Interior having 
been authorized to make such contracts. 
In addition to the funds actually appro- 
priated, authority has been granted the 
Secretary to obligate $1,500,000 during 
the coming year, to be met by future 
appropriations. 

In the allotment of this road fund 
$524,000 has been apportioned to Glacier 
National Park, Montana, $425,500 to the 
Yosemite National Park, California; 
$165,000 to Mount Rainier National Park, 
Washington; $100,000 for Grand Canyon 
National Park, Arizona; $105,000 to Yel- 
lowstone National Park in Wyoming, 
Montana and Idaho; $100,000 to Lassen 
Volcanic National Park, California; $90,- 
00 to Sequoia National Park, California; 
$82,700 to Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Colorado; $80,000 to Hawaii Na- 
tional Park in the Territory of Hawaii; 
$66,000 to Crater Lake National Park, 
Oregon; $53,000 to Zion National Park, 





operate. 
greenhouse and garden work. 





request. 














SINGLE FORESTER 


2200 Diamond Street 
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DOUGLAS 


Forester and Spray Pumps 


Arranged for one and two man operation. Light, sturdy and easy to 
Especially useful in handling ground and hot grass fires, 


Catalogue with full 
details, weights, sizes, 
prices, etc., sent on 


Made by America’s 
Oldest Pump Makers 


Immediate Deliveries 


W. & B. DOUGLAS PUMP COMPANY 

















DOUBLE FORESTER 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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THE 
HAUCK 
TORCH 


is 
the best 


FIRE-FIGHTING 
MACHINE 


The efficient fire fighters of North 
America, Europe and the Eastern hemi- 
sphere say— 


“nothing has been found to equal the 


HAUCK HORCH.” 


“It is approved for firing slash and brush 
piles because it reduces the fire hazard 
One man can fire a dozen piles of slash 
and brush when material is wet, in less 
time than it would take ten men using 
some other means.” 


HAUCK MANUFACTURING CO. 
126 Tenth Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Pacific Coast Branch and Warehouse: 
296 Second Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Cc di Repr atives: 
Watson Jack & Co., Ltd., 
Power Building, Montreal, Quebec 








Copies of the following indices 
of American Forestry and American 
Forests and Forest Life will be sent 
to members on request: 


Volume 29—1923 
Volume 30—1924 
Volume 31—1925 


Mail Requests to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1523 L Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Timber Surveys 
and land valuations. 


fire damage, 
and timber trespass 


Utah; $50,000 to Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park, Alaska; $56,000 to Mesa 
Verde National Park, Colorado; $27,400 
to Hot Springs National Park in Arkan- 
sas; $25,000 to Lafayette National Park, 


New England, except Connecticut, head- 
quarters, Boston. The meteorologists as- 
signed to these headquarters will travel 
extensively over their various regions to 
make investigations concerning the rela- 
forest fires. 


Maine; $10,000 to General Grant Na-_ tion of weather to 
tional Park, California, and $40,400 has Forest fire weather in the far North- 
been laid aside as fund for surveys, west is associated with the dreaded east 


plans and general expenses, to be used as 
needed. 





Weather Warning Service to Aid Forest 
Fire Prevention 


wind, preceded by periods of warm, dry 
weather. In addition to low humidity, 
frequent lightning storms are likely to 
start fires when the forests are dry. 

The main object of the investigation 


e 
claims. RE Re a Cia init nS 
Plans have been completed oe the is to determine more accurately what 
Inc, establishment of a _ special forest fire constitutes bad fire weather and to 


Forest 





weather warning service to be conducted 


work out reliable methods of predicting 





, > las > ? ~~ ’ > To > e . 
Milwaukee New Orleans by the Weather Bureau of the United cach weather far enough in advance to 
Oficial resters- Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Sy Ass, States Department of Agriculture In CO- send out reliable warnings. 
operation with the Forest Service, and 
various state and private agencies. This 





P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENCINEER 


AND VALUATION 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LOGGING PLANS 


31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE 








LOGGING PLANS AND 
CONSULTING SERVICES 


SEATTLE 














JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Largest Cruising House in America 





service has been made possible by a 


recent appropriation by Congress of $20- 
000° which 
ning July 1, 


will become available begin- 
1926. 


funds 


Approximately three- 


fourths of the available will be 


used in the western states where the 


problem of forest fire protection is most 


For the purposes of the work the 
country has been divided into 7 districts, 
1—California, headquarters, 
San Francisco; 2—Oregon, headquarters, 
Portland; 3—Washington, 
Seattle; +—Montana and northern Idaho, 
Spokane; 
Idaho, headquarters, Boise ; 6—Minnesota 
Michigan, 
headquarters, Duluth; 7—Adirondacks and 


as follows: 
headquarters, 
5—southern 


headquarters, 


and northern peninsula of 























NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR 
Fill in the last line and mail the Application blank 
to a friend. He will appreciate the courtesy 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W., Washington, D. C.: 


I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association 





MEMBERSHIP 


Douglas Fir Seed Flies Far 

Pacific Northwest 
Forest Station just 
carried on a novel experiment in scat- 


Foresters from the 


Experiment have 
tering Douglas fir seed from a kite to 
see how far it would be carried by an 
The test was conducted 


average wind. 


on Pearson Field, the Vancouver, Wash- 


serious. Cooperation of Canadian meteo- 
The John P. Van Orsdel Co. rologists has been promised and the ington aviation grounds. A _ measured 
Forest Engineers warning service thus made available amount of seeds, each equipped with 
CRUISING : VALUATION promises to be a large factor in forest the tiny wings provided by Nature to 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS fire prevention throughout many regions help its widespread dissemination, was 
RAILROAD LOCATION : : : Be 
of the country. released from a box kite at about 175 


feet above the ground. A number of 
large white canvas squares spread out 
at intervals to leeward up to 1600 feet 
from the kite, told the story of where 
the seed fell. Three separate tests were 
carried on during which the wind was 
blowing about 8 miles an hour. The 
most seed fell on the canvases 850 and 
1100 feet from the kite. On the latter 
canvas, 302 seeds were picked up, which 
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is at the rate of 80,000 seeds to the 
acre. “This experiment gives the fores- 
ter a clue to the actual distances that 
seed trees may be expected to scatter 
their seed,” says L. A. Isaac, who con- 
ducted the test, “and the information 
should help in devising means by which 
logged-off land may be reforested by nat- 


ural seeding.” 


Connecticut Assures Fishing For Its 
Citizens 

Connecticut has lost no time in putting 
into operation the new law authorizing the 
State Board of Fisheries and Game _ to 
acquire fishing rights on streams by gift, 
lease or purchase, and thus to take care 
of its fishermen. An appropriation of 
$50,000 was made to put the system into 
effect. 

One hundred miles of brook trout waters 
on seven of the best streams of the State 
have been leased. Leases of 160 farms 
have been secured at the nominal rental 
of $1.00 each for four years, farmers be- 
ing satisfied with a nominal rental and 
the guarantee of protection against van- 
dalism. 

Connecticut has some 400 streams suit- 
able for fishing. Clubs own or lease many 
of them and it is not lawful for the State 
to stock posted streams, though fish planted 
by the State find their way into posted 
waters as a matter of course, as portions 
of streams may be open to fishing and 
other portions posted. 


High School Boy Wins Forestry 
Scholarship 

The essay contest sponsored by the 
Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs, for 
which a $4,000 scholarship was offered 
through the generosity of Congressman 
Martin L. Davey, of Kent, Ohio, was won 
by Miles A. Smith, of Cardington. This 
announcement was made at a recent 
meeting of the Federation at Springfield, 
Ohio. 


Blight-Resistant Chestnut Planted On 
Meade National Forest 

Ten acres of idle land on the Meade 
National Forest were recently planted to 
blight-resistant Japanese chestnuts and hy- 
brids between various species of chestnuts. 
This is the first reforestation project un- 
dertaken on the Meade, which is one of 
the new Military National Forests. The 
nursery stock was grown at Bell, Maryland 
and a total of 11,700 trees were planted. 
The work was supervised by G. F. 
Gravatt, of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
who has been working with blight-resistant 
chestnuts for several years. From this 
Plantation it is planned to select the most 
Promising trees for further propagation 
and to collect nuts for breeding work. 
An attempt made to secure an appropria- 
tion to send a pathologist to Asia to locate 
the most blight-resistant chestnut trees of 
good type was recently disapproved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 
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This type of Galvanized 











Steel Tower 


Designed by Aermotor Co. 


to meet the requirements of 
Forest Service is most widely 
used. 


The frequent landings and well 
guarded stairs make these tow- 
ers safe and easy for anyone to 
climb. 


EASILY TRANSPORTED 
QUICKLY ERECTED 
STRONG AND SAFE 

COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL 


Made by 


AERMOTOR CO. chicago 


Write for full information 











FIRE POSTERS 
Six appropriate subjects lithographed in three colors on heavy water resistant stock. Size 
11 x 14 inches and made especially for outdoor posting. 
6= 30 caitoaane 15c each ee 
31-121 we 10c each aes Seno _.... 5¢ each 
F. O. B. Washington Special prices on larger quantities 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION Washington, D. C. 











SMITH INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


A well built fire pump for long hard service. 

TO OPERATE: Fill tank with 
water or any fire fighting solu- 
tion. Carry the tank on the back 
like a pack basket, by placing 
carrying straps over shoulders 
and under arms. Hold the brass 
pump cylinder Fig. 4 in one hand 
and with the other hand on the 
pump handle, easily work the 
pump handle back and _ forth, 


For Fighting 
Forest Fires; 
Brush Fires; 
Grass Fires; 
Fires in 
Homes; Ga- 
rages; Farm 
























yg when the Fire Nozzle, Fig. 153, 
Railroa will throw a long distance stream 
Freight in any direction desired. 
Houses; FIG. 1. Brass removable cover 
- for filling tank. 
Warehouses; FIG. 2. Knapsack Tank, holds 


about 5 gallons. Well made of 
heavy galvanized steel, or ail 
brass as ordered. Brass tank 
highly polished. Adjustable carry- 
ing straps with snap ends. Large 
opening for easily filling tank. 

IG. 3. Best grade 1-2 inch 5 
ply hose. May _ be 
easily detached from 
tank and pump. 

FIG. 4. Pump made 
entirely of heavy brass, 
with brass ball valves. 
Consists of two heavy 
seamless brass cylin- 
ders, one working back and forth inside the other. Has no leather valves or packing to wear 
out. Works with ease, producing a continuous unbroken, long distance stream with slow 
pumping. Very powerful. 

FIG. 153. Brass Fire Nozzle. Throws long distance solid stream. 

INDIAN FIRE PUMP WITH ALL BRASS TANK (code inbra), $10.50 EA. 
INDIAN FIRE PUMP WITH GALVANIZED STEEL TANK (code ingal), $8.00 EA. 
Shipping weight 11 Ibs. Write for prices in quantities 


Manufactured by D. B. SMITH & COMPANY, Utica, New York, U.S. A. 


Factories; in 
Fact for Fight- 
ing Fires 
Anywhere 
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— Seen 


To Crate Users 
Weyerhaeuser 
now introduces 


‘Cut to Size” 








Savings 


Saving No. 1 
No freight on waste. You pay freight 
only on the finished pieces, the waste 
that develops in the cutting up proc- 
ess is disposed of at the source. 


Saving No. 2 
Lower lumber costs per crate.Weyer- 
haeuser Cut to Size Crating Lumber 
is cut at Weyerhaeuser owned mills. 
Therefore, a Weyerhaeuser Cut to Size 


Crating Lumber 


N top of the savings they have already effected for 
the industrial men of America, Weyerhaeuser 
now comes forward with a still further contribution 
toward economies in crating and transportation costs. 


Crate is strictly a “‘one profit” crate. 


Saving No. 3 
Lower labor cost per crate. Weyer- 
haeuser Cut to Size Crating lumber is 
worked up by men who specialize in 
doing this one thing for hundreds of 
customers. In most cases, therefore, 


they can do it better and cheaper 
than the individual customer can do 
it for himself. 


Saving No. 4 


Lower overhead cost because it cuts 
the “no profit’”’ operations of a ship- 
ping room to a minimum. It releases 
valuable space for profit making. 


Briefly, it is this: — 

To the manufacturer who has standardized, or who 
can standardize, his crates, Weyerhaeuser is prepared 
to furnish Crating Lumber Cut to Size. 


This Weyerhaeuser Cut to Size Crating Lumber is of 
standard kind and grade as specified for the individual 
crates. It is cut to the required length, width and thick- 
ness for each individual crate and is shipped in bun- 

dles ready to assemble. 


Weyerhaeuser Cut to Size Crating 
Lumber is prepared only at the Wey- 
erhaeuser Mills. It can be supplied 
only in carload lots. And each car 
A Carload of Lumber is about 25,000 contains all the pases needed to 


Board Feet. Buy your Crating Lum- Make a specified number of stand- 
ber from Weyerhaeuser Cut to Size. ber than many shippers formerly 
i es * ard crates. used. And that saves again on ship- 
All good crating pieces. ns igh 
P ping weight. 
No waste. There will always be some manu- 
Saving No. 7 | 








Saving No. 5 
Less weight per crate. Weyerhaeuser 
crating lumber is ideal for crating 
purposes—strong, easy-working, 
non-splitting but also light in weight 
and that saves freight cost on your 
shipments. 











||| MEIN ul 





Saving No. 6 
Less lumber per crate. Weyerhaeuser 
Crating Engineers know how to build 
efficient crates with a minimum of 
lumber—often 10% to 30% less lum- 


“nih niga ain ing upin your f@Cturers and shippers who will find 
f = shipping room. it necessary to buy their crating lum- a ee at ae oe 
| ber in bulk and do the cutting up in haeuser designed crate is not only 
their own establishments, and to these Weyerhaeuser ee a: sage — 
offers a dependable supply of ideal, light weight woods 


in it. 
in grades best suited to their purpose. 


But the man who can and will follow the Weyer- 
haeuser Crating Service every step of the way, including 
this new Cut to Size offering — may expect Eight Spe- 
cific Savings (and maybe Nine) as enumerated in the 
right hand column. 


It is worth thinking about. We invite your corre- 
spondence. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS | 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


| Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the blished trade ch Ils by the Weyerhaeuser Sales C 





Saving No.8 
The good will value of an efficient, 
good appearing package. 








Saving No.9 
Many times, a Weyerhaeuser designed 
crate has given the shipper the ad- 
vantage of a more favorable freight 
classification and that means a lower 
freight rate. 

















dt. 








Ww 
with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 806 ste ou etn 
and with representatives throughout the country. 
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Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
sreat stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 

Offers four and five-year courses 


in professional forestry, logging en- 


gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work the magnificent Ore- 


gon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging 
operations and lumber manufactur- 
ing plants near at hand 

Summer work readily obtainable 
in the Forest Service, in logging 
camps, and the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 


mation, address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Oregon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis - - - Oregon 





| 
‘Choosing a School 


The schools whose advertisements 
appear in AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest LIFE are the leading forestry 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders 
in the profession of forestry. 


from them 


that 


Members may select 
with the full assurance 
are choosing from the best. 


they 








Heart of the Rockies | 


Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 





Undergraduate and _ graduate 
courses in Technical Forestry. 
Forestry teaching in spring and fall 
at Manitou Forest (a 7,000-acre 


Forest belonging to the School), 
and the winter term at Colorado 
Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


| 


| School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing 
for federal, state and private 
work, 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Forestry and 
Master of Science in Forestry 
respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, 
| Logging, Engineering, and 
Range Management. 


| 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive 
federal, state,and private forests 
near at hand. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. MILLER, Dean 





























Yale School of 
Forestry 


| 
| 

Established in 1900 
A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering a 
two years technical course in 
forestry leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced work 
and research in the labora- 


tories and the school forests. 


further information and 


catalog 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 


New Haven. Conn.. U. S. A. 


For 
address 





University of Maine | 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers 

years’ undergraduate curriculum ¢ g 
to the degree of Bachelor of S« it 
Forestry. 

technical ning, 
forestry pr lems 
and ( 


Opportunities for’ full 
and for specializing in 
of the northeastern States 
Eight-weeks’ camp-course require 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical 
operations in northern Maine 
faculty supervision. 

For and further 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 


of Forestry 


Catalog infor tion 


Professor 








Harvard Forest 











Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station 
thousand acres, 14 years under manage- 








ment on a sustained yield. Large riety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. 
Logging, milling, and marketing 
nually carried on. Extensive plantations 
established from the Forest nurser 
Competent graduate students accepted 
as candidates for degrees of M. F.or D.S. 
RICHARD T. FISHER 


Director 








| The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





HE State Forest Experiment Sta- 

tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demon- 
stration Forest of 1,000 acres at 
Cranberry Lake (home of the Soph- 
omore Summer Camp), three other 
field experiment stations, the Roose- 
velt Wild Life Forest Experiment 
Station, a modern pulp mill, a well- 
equipped sawmill, a complete dry- 
kiln plant, the biological laboratories, 
and an excellent reference library 
afford unusual opportunities for in- 
vestigative work. A four-year course 
in Pulp and Paper Manufacture and 
a short course each spring in Dry- 
kiln Engineering and Lumber Grad- 
ing are regularly given. In addi- 
tion to the regular four-year under- 
graduate courses, special courses are 
offered that lead to the degrees of 
Master of Forestry, Master of City 
Forestry, Master of Science, Doctor 
of Philosophy, and Doctor of Econ- 

| omics. 





FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 
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Why a Life Membership in The American 


Forestry Association is a Good Investment 


A Life Membership in The American Forestry Association costs $100.00, and carries with it 
a life subscription to the monthly publication AMERICAN Forests and Forest Lire, in addition to 


a fully paid-up membership in the Association. 


THE PLAN 


Life Membership payments are deposited in a special savings fund, which draws interest. Each 
year an amount sufficient to cover the membership dues of each Life Member is withdrawn and 


used for current expenses. Any accumulated surp!us is invested or used under the direction of the 


Board of Directors. 


A FEW OF THE ADVANTAGES ARE: 


TO YOU TO YOUR ASSOCIATION 


1. A definite saving in dollars and cents. 1. Saves cost collecting dues. 


2. Insures your receiving AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
and all other literature issued by the Association for life. 2. Creates a permanent endowment. 
3. Eliminates keeping record of the date to which dues are paid. 3. Permits an expansion of the work. 


I RECGGNITION OF NOTABLE AID RENDERED IN FURTHERING 
THE CAUSE OF FOREST CONSERVATION IN BEHALF OF THIS AND 
FUTURE GENERATIONS OF AMERICANS HEREBY DESIGNATES 


(M7 fi 
% Wriuce MTom 
- ALIFE MEMBER 
Ann iT DECLARES THAT THIS HONOR IS CONFERRED UPON 
ONLY SUCH PERSONS AS HAVE GIVEN DISTINGUISHED 
ASSISTANGE TO THE ASSCCIATION @ THROUGH IT TO THEIR CQINTRY. 
sdb yoy wheregs we have attached our handand 
te Bitinon in yarn of Columbia this 
the year 1954 
GAIA Sie 
PRESIDENT 








Membership Certificates, as illustrated above, size 11” x 14”, printed in two colors 
on the best quality parchment paper, are furnished Life Members. 


You need not wait until the end of your membership year to take out a Life Mem- 
bership. Credit will be given for the unexpired term for which you have paid. 


Since January first over seventy-five Life Mem- 
bers have been added to the Membership Rolls 


Save time and money by taking out your Life Membership today 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


THE LENOX BUILDING, 1523 L STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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